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Editorial 


[HE approaching establishment (at long last) of the Canada Council 
must be applauded ad interim. In due course we hope to consider it 
more leisurely in these pages. Meanwhile we can’t help but remember 
the fortune which Swift bequeathed to found a madhouse in his 
native Ireland, on the ground that ‘No nation wanted it so much’. 

The dream of a distinctively Canadian culture still possesses us. 
It is an idle dream. In the first place, the fact of our sovereign 
independence doesn’t make us a distinct nation, it only makes us a 
political unit. In the second place we do not become more distinctly 
urselves by pursuing singularity, by countering the Daughters of the 
Revolution with the Daughte rs of the Empire, or Davy Crockett 
with Pierre Radisson. Such gestures, like the beaver -and- maple-leaf 
school of writing, are evidence of a provincialism, not nationalism. 

Nobody has satisfactorily defined a Canadian. Northrop Frye’s ‘a 
Canadian is historically an American who rejects the revolution’ 
won't do. The main clause is fair enough—if we are not American we 
ire nothing. For this reason no European immigrant can feel himself 
it home in Canada till he has first discovered in himself an American. 
But the qualifier ‘who rejects the revolution’ is questionable. We 
are not all United Empire Loyalists and there’s no reason why we 
should be. 

Attempts at that sort of definition are a waste of time. They make 
for boring books and pictures and poems, doubly boring speeches and 
editorials. They lead to dull evenings with the f family album (see 
Maclean’s), dull afternoons poring over maps and railway timetables 
see the Canadian epic poem), dull weekends at the cottage observing 
the habits of the loon or seasoning the skins of Canadian owls. For 
f there are no spiritual marks that distinguish a Canadian, we are 
driven to rummage for our peculiar suchness, our quintessential 
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EDITORIAL 


whatsis, in the facts of geography and geology, the facts of history 
nd natural history, the facts of industry and commerce. We set out 
to seek our soul, and at the heel of the hunt we have nothing to show 
but a bluebook stuffed with statistics. 

What is the Canadian artist or writer to do in the absence of a 
national culture? Up sticks and head for London, New York, Paris, 
in search of the metropolitan product? Take upon himself, like the 
fatfooted marriage counsellor who cheerfully wrecks his clients’ 
lives, the monstrous impertinence of interpreting the British and 
\mericans to each other when he doesn’t yet understand himself? 
These are tried expedients. Metropolitan culture is heady stuff—why 
endure a Canadian winter on a diet of Smith’s literary luncheons 
and CAA bun fights when we could so easily be sipping gently at 
the Pernod of foreign wisdom? (Water is the Canadian drink: note 
how it clouds our Pernod—think what it must do to our stomachs.) 
Well, writers and artists have to discover for themselves that travel 
nerrows the mind. As for the view that the Canadian writer should 
le an interpreter, that Canada is ‘the golden hinge’—the interpreter 
o speaka de English, and the golden hinge is like the golden rivet 
ina man 0’ war, a dirty joke. 

All art must have a centre and the centre is where the artist finds 
himself. Canadian writers and artists, to be distinct, have only to 
look at life from where they are and so figure it forth in their work. 
The devising of flags and national anthems can be left to school 
children and politicians. Meanwhile, let's look after the garden. 








A Conversation 
with Mordecai Richler 


This conversation took place in September 1956 in London, England 
The interviewer was Nathan Cohen. 


COHEN You're a Canadian writer now living in London, and you've 
been abroad for several years. Do you think of yourself ‘as an 
expatriate? 

RICHLER I don’t think of myself as an expatriate. I think words like 
‘generation’, ‘expatriate’, and on another level ‘honour’ and ‘love 
have become almost advertising executive words, and these labels 
when attached to writers are very inhibiting and unfortunate. | 
don’t think that writers think of themselves as expatriates or as 
speaking for their generation or any generation, if they are at al! 
serious. 

COHEN But isn’t there such a thing as a Canadian colony here in 
London of which you're a part? Isn’t that an expatriate colony in 
effect? 

RICHLER In effect it is—yeah. But I left Canada the first time when 
I was nineteen. Most of the Canadians I know I met here. And } 
this Canadian colony became a fact long after I got here. The 
novel I am just finishing is about this kind of people and what 
happens—they don’t come over as expatriates or to be expatriates 
they just slip into it. 

couEN Would you say that London is the place where most writer 
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from the English-speaking countries, including the United States, 
want to come now? Is this the literary centre now? 

icHLER No. 

oonEN Why do you say that? You sound so definite. 

ycHLER Well, personally | think much more interesting things are 
being done in New York. I feel more affinity with the young 
writers in New York, with Mailer and Algren and William 
Styron and Herbert Gold. These people interest me much more. 
The young writers here, like Kingsley Amis—who is very good—, 
still seem to be writing almost provincial undergraduate jokes in 
a very special context. So if you know England, and even perhaps 
if you don’t, they are quite funny, but they aren’t nearly as 
ambitious as the novels that Mailer . . . I am not a European 
writer and I couldn't become one if | stayed here twenty-five years. 
All my attitudes are Canadian; I’m a C anadian; there’s nothing to 

be done about it. 


land ) ¢ : ’ ets 
oHEN But if you feel that way, aren't you afraid that the time you 
have spent in London may affect your writing by removing 
ou ve you from the Canadian scene? 


san xicHLER No. If I stayed over here for five or even ten years | 
couldn't be in serious trouble because I could never know England 


: like well enough to write about it from the inside. But I have only 

love been here two or three years, and not all that time in England, and 

abels | expect to be going back to Canada after a year or two. 

te.]  conen After Israel? For that matter, what do you want to go to 

OF as Israel for? 

it all , nicHteER Well, for very special reasons. I was in the Labour Zionist 
movement, and when we were all about fifteen or sixteen and the 

re in war in Israel broke out . . . we were all going to go . . . a lot of us 

W in didn’t, some did. I'd like to see what has happened to those boys 
who were brought up around St Lawrence Boulevard, or hung 

vhen around the poolrooms with me, and shoplifted with me— 

And } conen Who what with you? 

The icHLER —who stole bats at Eaton’s and who stole softballs at 

what Eaton’s. I’d just like to see how they have adjusted to living on 

lates communal farms in Israel. 


HEN Well, now that we're talking about Montreal, tell me when 
riters you first started to write. 
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RICHLER When I was about fourteen, I guess. You know—fooligh 
things in a very haphazard way. I used to paint. I took a summer 
course at the Gallery, and I was expected to become a painter, But 
all 1 had was facility. 1 could have become a third-rate commercial] 
artist. | have done third-rate commercial art. 

COHEN Professionally? 

RICHLER Yeah. But you know, just for little advertising firms while 
I was in college. But I read a book of short stories, a wonderful 
book we used to use in high school. I can’t remember what it was 
called, but there were wonderful stories in it. There was a ston 
called ‘The Face on the Wall’—the kind of story that begins with 
two Englishmen talking in their club, and one of them tells the 
story of how he was frightened by a face on the wall, and the day 
the face disappeared the man died. I used to write very romantic 
stories of this kind. 

coHEN Did you get books at home? Is there any literary background 
in your family? 

RICHLER Yes, there is. My uncle is a Yiddish writer who is very 
well known in New York. He used to be a journalist in Toronto 
and Montreal. He wrote plays and operettas, and he wrote songs, 
Then he went down to New York, and for a long time he had a 
sort of Yiddish vaudeville theatre there. He played in his own 
productions, and so did my aunt. And my grandfather, his father, 
was a writer. He was a Hassid and a whee, and he translated . 

I understand he did the first modern Hebrew translation of the 
Zohar. It took him about twenty-five years. And he used to write 
religious texts, and speeches for rabbis. 

coHEN How much formal education did you have? Did you go to 
university? 

RICHLER I went to Sir George Williams College for two years. | 

was in an arts course, and I was an English major student. I did 
very badly in high school, but I was expected to go to Sir George 
Williams. I was very quickly disappointed. You see, when I went 5 
in the veterans were still there, and the people who became my 
friends were the veterans. There were some very good, very enter 
taining people among them. But they were leaving the next year, 
and suddenly I found that all the people I knew and liked had 
graduated. Sol quit. 
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lish | COHEN And went to Paris? 

nmer | RICHLER Yes, | came to Europe. | cashed in an insurance policy 
. But that my mother had been paying for for years—fifty cents a week. 
| remember now that one of the things I was afraid of at this 


eTCial 

- time was that I did know some writers. These were the people 
who wrote for and edited Northern Review, and | thought it was 

while | very important and very good. But a great many of these people, 

erful after they got their B.A.s, seemed to go on to get an M.A. because 

+ Was the B.A. was worth nothing, and then they got their Ph.D.s, and 


story then they taught. Maybe later they would write their novels. And 
with | 1 became quite frightened that if I got a B.A., I'd get an M.A. and 
sthe | then I might try for a Ph.D., and that would be the end. So I 


» day decided the best thing was to cut myself off and find out if I 
antic could write. 

conxEN You weren't bothered at all when you landed in Paris? I 
und _— take it you don’t speak French? 


RICHLER Very badly. 
very coHEN AMl right. You land in Paris, a huge, sprawling city, very 


onto colourful and all the rest of it, but still an absolutely foreign city, 
gs, and you completely on your own. You didn’t have much money— 
ada nicHLtER I had money. I didn’t know anyone, and the first three 
own weeks were really miserable, because, you know, Paris is a 
ther. terribly friendless . . . Life takes place in the streets, people at the 
= other tables talking and obviously having a good time, and I knew 
the nobody and I was very depressed and lonely and scared. Like most 
rite kids I had read a lot about Paris, I had read Hemingway, and it 
, was a terrible disappointment to me at the very beginning. I had 
0 to reached Saint-Germain-des-Prés, and there was a girl at the corner 
café reading one of those continental editions of Faulkner's 
rs. | Sanctuary, and I thought everyone was very friendly here, and I 
did said ‘I have just arrived and am looking for a room. And she 
orge wouldn’t talk to me. 


vent » COHEN You know why, don’t you? 
my RICHLER She thought I was trying to pick her up. But this was my 


iter: first experience of Paris. Anyway, about six weeks later I ran into a 
eal, man. ... There were about three ‘little magazines’ functioning in 
had Paris then, and one of them was called Points. It wasn’t very good 


really. but I ran into the man who was editing it, and he asked me 
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if 1 had any stories, and I had three very short mood pieces I had 
written. I gave them to him and got the shock of my life when 
he printed them. 

COHEN All three? 

RICHLER Yeah. Well, the three of them amounted to about three 
thousand words. And this was the first time I was published, | 
wrote a lot of stories, none of which were printed anywhere— 

COHEN What kind of rejections did you get? Just formal blue slips? 

RICHLER No, I got letters. I got letters, and I got printed slips. | 
got a letter from The Atlantic Monthly—I was submitting things to 
the Atlantic and Harper's and Esquire—I got little letters, friendly 
letters, which meant a lot. And then I went to Spain, and there 
in six weeks I wrote a novel. I didn’t know much about writing a 
novel and I never submitted it anywhere. I rewrote it and threw 
it away. The Acrobats began as a short story and ended Up asa 
novel. I don’t think 1 would have submitted that because by this 
time I was very frightened. But I met Michael Sayers in Paris— 

COHEN He’sa playwright, isn’t he? 

RICHLER Yes. He read it and recommended that I send it to an 
agent. Actually it’s a very funny story. I came to London and | 
called the agent, and she gave me an appointment, and I was very 
disreputable at the time. I needed a haircut and a shave, and I 
shoved the novel into a long-playing record album and brought 
it to her. 

COHEN Who is your agent? 

RICHLER Joyce Weiner. And she was very dubious about the whole 
thing. I was leaving for Canada in two days, and she said that she 
wouldn’t be able to read it for a long time, and that I was very 
young, and in fact said that she was sure it was no bloody good. 
And she did start to read it that night and called me at eight o'clock 
the next morning and asked me to come right down. She talked to 
me about it for a long time very intelligently and asked me t 
rewrite it, and she said that she was submitting it the same day to 
Daniel George who is an editor at Jonathan Cape, not as a sub 
mission but to ask his opinion as a friend. He read it, but I left 
England, and when I arrived in Canada I had a letter from Daniel 
George saying that he wanted to see it when I rewrote it. 1 worked 
for a diaper salesman, and I worked for almost everybody, and 
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had fnally I got a job in the CBC newsroom in Montreal and re-wrote 

vhen _it. Before Daniel George could see it again, André Deutsch bought 
it, Walter Allen read it and again | was asked to work on it, and 
later it was sold to the States. 

hree con—EN A moment ago you mentioned Northern Review, and we've 


d. | been talking about The Acrobats, and this ties in with one of the 
questions I want to ask you. There are one or two comments in 
lips? that book which suggest that you don’t have a very high opinion 
ds. | of literary and artistic developments in Canada. Has any Cana 
Os to dian writer impressed or influenced you? 
ndly gicuteR I think there are some really good writers in Canada, but 
here | think that one of the most significant things about Canadian 
ng a writing is that what to my mind are the two best novels that have 
Trew been written in Canada are by Canadians in quotes—Under the 
as a Volcano by Malcolm Lowry (and he is an Englishman) and 


this ludith Hearne by Brian Moore (and he is Irish). But I think 
— Ethel Wilson is a good writer, and | like very much Robertson 
Davies’ Leaven of Malice. I think Morley Callaghan was pro- 


) an bably the best—I mean when I read his short stories when I was 
id | quite young, I was really very impressed, and | think the best 
very stories or prose I have read by an English-Canadian writer who 
id | is truly Canadian are those stories of Morley Callaghan’s. 

ight conEN Well, is it true that you don’t have a very high opinion of 


literary and artistic dev elopments in Canada? 
RICHLER | haven't got a high opinion of them. 


hole ~=con—EN ~Why? 


she , nicHLER Because of the special dangers in Canada. The general 
very opinion seems to be that Canadians aren’t interested in the arts, 
0d, but I’m not sure that the lack of interest in Canada is much 
lock different than in other countries. And there’s a danger in Canada 
d to of going quite the other way. I mean this man Lionel Shapiro 
>t wrote an article in Maclean's that I happened to see a year or so 
yto » ago, saying that Canada doesn’t pay enough attention to Cana- 
sub- dian writers in general and Lionel Shapiro in particular. Now | 
left think that if Lionel Shapiro had been American or English, he 
niel would be taken for granted . . . I mean he wouldn't be con- 
ked sidered on the literary level at all—just another guy turning out 
and bestsellers very much like sausages. The very fact that he would 
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be asked to write an article about Canadian writing and the lack 
of attention he has had illustrates the dangers I see in Canada, | 
mean that Lionel Shapiro is not a serious writer. 

COHEN What do you mean by ‘serious writer’? This is a term ] keep 
running into over here. 

RICHLER I'll tell you what I mean. You know there are various 
motives for writing. Some people write to earn a living and I have 
nothing against that. But ninety per cent. of the books that are 
published aren’t serious, in that they're written as amusements for 
the author’s financial profit. These people, let’s say, are entertainers, 
Now I think the serious writer is entertaining, but the difference 
I'd say is that the serious writer is also entertaining. He is not 
an entertainer, he is not writing for money, he is writing from 
compulsion, I guess. 

COHEN Do you consider yourself a serious writer? 

RICHLER Yes. 

coHEN Are The Acrobats and Son of a Smaller Hero and the novel 
you're now writing about Canadians abroad—are these written 
under compulsion? 

RICHLER Yes, they are. 

COHEN A compulsion to say what? 

RICHLER What but to say what the novels say? I mean to say what 
I feel about values and about people living in a time when to m 
mind there is no agreement on values. 

coHEN I want to ask you more about this later. But for the time 
being let’s talk a little more about your opinion of the literary life 
in Canada. 

RICHLER Well, just this morning I saw a review in the New York 
Times of Adele Wiseman’s novel, and the reviewer mentioned 
what he thought were the three best first novels of the year, and 
two of them were by Canadians. One was Adele Wiseman’s and 
the other was Brian Moore’s. Sure, there are good writers in 
Canada. But my point is that there are people of good faith, a very, 
very limited number, who are interested in Canadian writing, and 
if the young writer stays in Canada the tremendous danger is that 
they will help him to over-value himself. In England Adele Wise 
man and Brian Moore (if he were here) and myself are three 
among other promising writers. In Canada there is tremendous 
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excitement now, and I think there is the danger of young writers 
being overwhelmed by the CBC and by the Establishment and by 
the universities— 

conxEN By the Establishment? Is there an Establishment in Canada? 

gcHtER 1 mean being invited to speak, being commissioned to 
write things. . . . It's dangerous because it’s out of proportion. You 
certainly keep a sense of proportion here and a sense of your own 
worth among many serious young writers trying to do something. 

conEN It’s obvious that w hen you wrote The Acrobats you never 
even thought of submitting it to a Canadian publisher, you went 
to see Joyce Weiner. But did it occur to you then, or has it 
occurred to you since to submit your novels for first publication 
toa C anadian publisher? 

sicHLtER No. | have had one experience with a Canadian publisher. 
When The Acrobats had been accepted here I was in Canada, and 
André Deutsch wrote to me to visit the Canadian distributor. I 
spent a day in Toronto and went to visit him. And the first question 
this man who distributes books for—well, a dozen very reputable 
publishers—the first question he asked me about my novel was 
Is it a thick book?’ Because Canadians like thick books. The 
second question he asked was are there any Communists in it and 
is it anti‘Canadian? The whole thing was ridiculous. The system 
of publishing in Canada and the system of awards is just a joke. 
[ think this puts in a capsule everything you might say about the 
Canadian literary scene ofhcially that last year what is supposed 
to be the big literary award for a novel went to Lionel Shapiro's 
The Sixth of June. 

coHEN Isn't it a fact that there might be advantages in having your 
novels published first in Canada, and then submit them over here 
and in the States? 

RICHLER As a matter of fact, it would be much more profitable. I 
would get royalties in dollars, and now I get a royalty of the 
English price, which comes to very little. 1 make about a nickel on 
every copy sold in Canada, while if the novels were published in 
Canada by a Canadian publisher I might get forty cents. But I 
don’t know of any capable editors in Canada, and I don’t know any 
publisher who dares to publish a book in Canada without first 
sending it out to an American or British firm. 
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COHEN Have any of them approached you for first publication of 
the two novels that were published? 

RICHLER No. 

COHEN Have any of them shown any interest in you? 

RICHLER No. 

COHEN Has anyone in Canada in a position to give you employment 
shown any interest in you as a writer? 

RICHLER The only organization or people that have been of an 
help to me at all is the CBC. 

COHEN You mean to say that you have had no requests from 
magazines or newspapers— 

RICHLER Well, I had a very unfortunate experience. | sent a short 
story to Maclean’s which was turned down, but they asked me to 
submit my second novel, Son of a Smaller Hero, for their novel 
award. I wrote them saying that having read Maclean's, I realized 
they could never publish this kind of book and I thought it was 
a waste of time for both of us for me to submit it. But they wrote 
again asking me to submit it, and I sent them a copy of the novel 
and never thought of it again. Then a letter arrived asking if | 
could wait a few days and then they would send me a definite 
decision, and the gist of the letter seemed to be that I had all but 
won the award. I just couldn’t see how they would publish it, 
and of course in the end they didn’t. I don’t think they can publish 
serious novels and I don’t think they should pretend they can. 

coneN You are a Jew of course, and the identification is plain 
enough in your novels. How does the Jewish cultural and religious 
tradition affect your writing? You mentioned before your uncle 
and grandfather. 

RICHLER I’m sure it has a hell of a lot of effect. The problem of 
writing about Jews is very, very difficult. There is a condescending 
tradition that the Jew— 

COHEN Where? 

RICHLER Where? In fiction. When the Jew appears, he is sympa 
thetic, down-trodden, he speaks in parables, and he has had a hard 
time. Or on another level he is a ‘colourful’ character. And I think 
this is condescending, I think it is a form of anti-semitism. But 
when you write about a Jewish businessman whose practices ma\ 
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be as devious and corrupt as his Gentile equivalents, you run into 
the danger that an anti-semite may pick up your novel and say: 
This is true; this is the way the Jews are. This is one of the dangers 
you run into. One of the things | was most concerned with in 
Son of a Smaller Hero was that it seems to me that class loyalties 
in Montreal were much stronger than so-called Jewish loyalties 
or traditions; that the middle-class Jew has much more in common 
with the middle-class Gentile than he has with the Jew who 
works for him in his factory. And some people obviously read my 
novel and thought it was anti-semitic. 

conx—EN Was there a violent reaction from the Jewish community 
in Canada? 

RICHLER Yes, there was a violent reaction and I expected that and 
I expected people to be hurt; but what I didn’t expect was abuse. 
My book largely wasn’t reviewed in Canada, it was abused. | had 
written a serious book. In England it was well received. 1 don’t 
mind people not liking the book, and some Jewish journals here 
attacked it. The Jewish Observer didn’t agree with my arguments 
and thought it was unfortunate; but they treated it seriously, said 
that it was very well written. The Montreal Star said it should 
have been published as a paperback and sold under the counter. 
Now in the Yiddish papers it was also abused, but I don’t mind 
this nearly as much because I think it sprang from deep feeling. 
These people were genuinely hurt. 

coHEN One of the things that interest me is the copious references 
to the Talmud, the Torah, to religious precepts and Jewish ritual, 
and to matters of this kind in both novels. Obviously religion has 
had a strong influence on you. When you speak of yourself as a 
Jew, do you include a religious identification? 

RICHLER No. Well, I’m not religious, but my background was an 
Orthodox one. This is the first generation in our family with no 
rabbis. I should have been a rabbi. 

conHEN You went of course to cheder, Jewish School? 

RICHLER Yes, I went to a parochial school, and at night I went to 
cheder. I studied Talmud and I studied Modern Hebrew. 

COHEN How many years were you there? 

RICHLER Well, I broke with all this at about thirteen. 
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COHEN You broke with it? You mean you just stopped going? 
RICHLER | just stopped going. I stopped wearing a hat. | stopped | 
obeying all the rules and I began to eat food that wasn’t Kosher, 
COHEN What about the Jewish writers among your conte mporaries? 
Are you especially interested in them because they’re Jewish and 

write on Jewish themes? 

RICHLER No. But I have a very definite interest in people Writing 
about a background I know well. In other words, if someone else 
wrote, as someone else surely will, about being brought up in g 
working-class district in Montreal, I’d be very interested because 
the experience would be familiar to me. And I was very interested 
to read other books and see that the pattern is more or less the 
same in other cities. But outside that, no. Most Jewish writers 
annoy me because they write about the Jews in a honeyed way. 
It’s like writing about the poor for the rich as Saroyan did to a 
large extent in his later stories. 

CoHEN You said earlier that you felt a much closer sense of kinship 
with American writers than with English or European writers. 
Why do you feel this way? 

RICHLER Because I consider myself an American, and the first 
modern novels I read were American. I read Dos Passos and 
Hemingway and Fitzgerald and Faulkner, and these are people 
who influenced me a great deal. And of course my attitudes are 
American, and even coming here is a North American convention, 
and I am not really much influenced by the young English 
novelists. And when I said that American novelists are more 
ambitious, what I mean is they work on a much broader canvas 
and with much more freedom because the society is much more 
flexible. They circulate on different social levels, and they can 
write about them. 

conen As far as your actual techniques are concerned, are you 
trying to model yourself on any writer in particular? 

RICHLER No, of course not. 

coHEN Why do you say of course not? 

RICHLER Because the criterion for any writer in the end is: Could 
this book have been written by someone else? Writers like 
Faulkner and Hemingway and Céline have understood this, and 
they have almost created their own vocabulary, their own approach 
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to language, so that when you look at a page by Faulkner or 
Hemingway or Céline—and of course there are many others—not 
that many—you know it is their book, whether it is good or bad. 
You look at a page, and you know that no-one else could have 
written it. It is their window, and this is the state for a writer to 
reach. 

couEN Let's forget your novels for the time being and get back to 
you as an edividual. How have you managed to make a living 
since you became a writer? 

RgICHLER I’ve been a professional for, let’s say, four years. 

COHEN You are what now? Twenty-three? 

RICHLER ‘I wenty-five. For four years . . . I’ve been earning a living 
for the past two years. Until that time my wife worked, and | 
wasn't earning a living. 

con—eN You didn’t make any money from your first novel? 

RICHLER As a matter of fact, I made a surprising amount on my 
first novel because it was widely translated and published as a 
pocket book. I made about $2,000. And here I was able to live on 
it. We managed. I have only been earning a living in the last two 
years and not out of my novels but by doing occasional television 
work or films or journalism. I haven’t yet been able to make a 
living strictly from my novels. 

conEN What have been the sales of your novels? 

xICHLER Well, The Acrobats sold 2,000 copies in its English edition, 
and that includes Canada, where it sold about 200 copies. Son of 
a Smaller Hero went into a second printing, and it has sold about 
3,500 copies. In Canada it has sold about 800 so far. 

coHEN Has it been turned into a pocket book too? 

ricHLER No. It hasn’t yet been published in the States. 

conEN How does one get one’s novel published as a pocket book? 
What was it, for example, that sold The Acrobats to a pocket-book 
publisher? 

RICHLER Well, it probably sold for the wrong reasons. It sold 
because there was a big scene in a brothel. I think so anyway. 

conEN What did you get paid for the pocket-book edition? 

RICHLER The advance wasn’t very good, but it was $1,500, half of 
which goes to the publisher of the original edition. I’m afraid that 
American publishers have the habit now when they take a book 
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of thinking right away whether it will be a pocket book becaug 
this underwrites the original edition to some extent. 

COHEN Do you get any advance money from a publisher when 
you re writing a novel? 

RICHLER I can. But as | say, I’ve been earning a living these past 
two years, so I haven't. 

COHEN You say that the way you make a living is through journal 
ism and writing for TV and the films, and things like that. What 
effect does this have on you as a novelist—on your profession? 

RICHLER It consumes time. You see, as far as I’m concerned, because 
it’s difficult to earn your living as a novelist, the first thing to find 
out is the easiest and most painless way of earning a living. It 
seems to me much more painless to write a hack TV script and 
earn enough money to live six months than to work in a factor 
or take a summer job. 

COHEN Don’t you think this sort of writing is likely to have an un. 
fortunate effect on your writing and your thinking? 

RICHLER Not unless you overdo it. I’ve only done this work when 
I needed the money, and then I’ve looked around for the quickest 
and easiest job I could get. 

COHEN How do you get these jobs? Do you dream things up and 
go out and sell them, or do people come to you? 

RICHLER It varies. | was once offered a steady job which would pay 
me in one week what the advance was on my first novel— £100 a 
week, writing for TV, a steady job—and I turned it down. This 
is exactly what I don’t want. 

COHEN Don’t you want to earn a lot of money? 

RICHLER No. I want money to write with. I will do almost any 
thing to have money to write with—to write what I want. TV fills 
a function as a sort of Guggenheim Foundation for me. I've been 
lucky enough to find quick jobs when | needed the money. I've 
written for comedians, I’ve done all sorts of little things. 

COHEN I know that you have also written some TV plays and ar 
working on a film. Do you find that you consciously write belov 
your peak when you're working for these other media? 

RICHLER Most of the TV work I’ve done I've written for the boss 
the same way you write letters for the boss. I did one TV play 
here, I didn’t use my own name, and | thought I knew exactly 
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what they wanted. I did it and I got paid for it, and that was that. 
Now journalism is different. I am writing a monthly newsletter 
from London for the Montrealer. It’s different work than writing 
fiction and I enjoy it, so this is something else. 

cou—N You said something earlier about left-wing and right-wing 
attitudes, and | want to go into that now. You're interested in 
politics? 

RICHLER Yeah. 

conEN Are you a left-winger, as it were? 

RICHLER | guess so. Yes. I’m a socialist. 

conw—EN When did you become a socialist? 

gicHLER In college. 

coxeEN Do you consider that you have much in common let’s say 
with the socialist novelists of the thirties who idealized and glori- 
fied the poor man, the common man? 

sicHtER I don’t think so, but a lot of critics thought that of my first 
novel. I happened to fall in with a group of people much older 
than I am, in a series of groups that were very active in the thirties. 
People who are about forty right now. They had bet their lives 
on politics, and something happened to them, the politics is no 
longer there. At the age of forty or thereabouts it has altered, and 
yet it was all they had. I am very concerned with this kind of 
experience and it’s what I am writing about right now. 

conEN What is the name of your new novel? 

nicHLER A Choice of Enemies. 

couEN You referred before to the fact that you're fascinated in 
writing about the breakdown of values. Does this mean that you 
yourself have no values, or is there a set of values you feel should 
emerge or is emerging from this breakdown? 

ncHLER I think what is emerging from this breakdown is a much 
more complicated and closely held personal standard of values. 
Even in small things. I think we are coming back to a very personal 
and basic set of values because the exterior values have failed. 
There has been a collapse of absolute values, whether that value 
was God or Marx or gold. We are living at a time when super. 
ficially life seems meaningless, and we have to make value judge- 
ments all the time, it seems in relation to nothing. Do you under- 
stand what I am saying? This seems to me the big problem. 
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COHEN What are you trying to say about it? That it is true? Or 
simply to reflect it? Or what? 


RICHLER What I am looking for are the values with which in this , 


time a man can live with honour. 

COHEN Well, you said a while ago that you were prepared to liye 
with honour as far as your writing was concerned, but that you 
were prepared to do almost anything you could to continue w riting, 
Isn’t that a contradiction? 

RICHLER No. It's not a contradiction. It’s a personal adjustment, 
I mean that if you need work, or if you are working for someone— 
or even in very restricted terms you need three meals a day—yoy 
can’t go around telling people what you think of them all the 
time. 

COHEN You doa fair amount of that. 

RICHLER I will do a lot in small to be able to write my novels. I have 
gone into TV offices and taken part in ridiculous conferences and 
I have nodded and smiled when expected to. I’ve done these 
things. It’s just something I have to do. 

COHEN How do you think one can live with honour in a society 
where all the values have broken down? . 

RICHLER I'm not sure. 


coHEN So your books to an extent are a reflection of this search for | 


honour? Let's talk specifically. What is André searching for in | 
The Acrobats that can be described as honour? 

RICHLER Well, at that stage André is probably really suffering a | 
very sensitive reaction to all the corruption about him and hasn't 


as a character reached the positive stage of the search when he } 


dies. He is still at a period when every thing disgusts him. 

COHEN While we're on The Acrobats, an unfriendly critic might 
say that book is very noticeably a young man’s nov el, in the sense 
that it reflects so many contemporary literary and social attitudes 
Or to put it another way, it has a young man’s despair of the world, | 
and yet the last word in the novel—a word which seems a little 
rhetorical in the context—is ‘hope’. After three or four years, what 
do you yourself think of The Acrobats? 

RICHLER Well, I actually re-read it recently because I did a TV 
play of it. I would no longer have written that book of course. 
But you know, I’m on the debenie e; it’s mine. 
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coHEN Is it a good book? 

giCHLER I'l] take the rap. No, I don’t think it’s a good book. 

coxEN What do you think is wrong with it? 

gcHtER I think it’s too wild, the attitudes aren't real, they are 
undigested. I still feel the same as I did about the last part 
though. I don’t think it’s rhetorical. I think this is essentially a 
time of hope. But no—I don’t think it’s a very good novel. 

coHEN This method you've chosen for yourself as a full-time pro- 
fessional writer—it’s pretty risky and dangerous, in an economic 
sense, and I suppose you might say in a psychological sense as 
well. Wouldn’t it be better to take a job and write in your free 
time? What is the advantage of the method you've chosen? 

sicHLER Well, I have a certain pride in being a professional. As I 
said before, I’ve done hack work. I don’t like it, I don’t enjoy it, 
but I can do these jobs if necessary. I think too many writers have 
taken refuge in the Academy. They are lecturing on creative 
writing, or they have taken jobs and are cut off. 

coneN But don't you find that you're moving in certain circles that 
cut you off from life in the large? 

xicHLER I have been for a year because I wanted to. I got very 
interested in these people and in this whole left- wing quarrel, 
which after I thought about it for a while seemed to me less of 
an argument of principle and more of an argument of power, even 
in the States. 

conEN Will you explain that? 

nCHLER Well, the people who have been blacklisted and who 
have left the States protested that this was a violation of freedom 
of speech and democracy, and I signed petitions and I believed 
this. And now it seems to me that it was an argument of power, 
it was a question of their freedom of speech and their democratic 
rights being threatened. And that in reality they are just as in- 
tolerant as the people who are in power, without the authority, 
which makes them a little worse, a little less magnanimous. 
You see, my new novel, very baldly, is about a refugee from East 
Berlin who falls in with the people who have been blacklisted in 
America and are living in London, and they treat him eventually 
in the same way as they were treated, and they treat him that way 
because of his political beliefs. I believe that the essence of this 
whole thing was one of power. 
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COHEN What are you trying to say about it? That it is true? QO, 
simply to reflect it? Or what? 

RICHLER What I am looking for are the values with which in this 
time a man can live with honour. 

COHEN Well, you said a while ago that you were prepared to liye 
with honour as far as your writing was concerned, but that you 
were prepared to do almost anything you could to continue w riting 
Isn’t that a contradiction? 

RICHLER No. It’s not a contradiction. It’s a personal adjustment, 
I mean that if you need work, or if you are working for someone— 
or even in very restricted terms you need three meals a day—you 

can’t go around telling people what you think of them all the 
time. 

COHEN You doa fair amount of that. 

RICHLER | will do a lot in small to be able to write my novels. I have 
gone into TV offices and taken part in ridiculous conferences and 
I have nodded and smiled when expected to. I’ve done these 
things. It’s just something I have to do. 

COHEN How do you think one can live with honour in a society 
where all the values have broken down? 

RICHLER I’m not sure. 

COHEN So your books to an extent are a reflection of this search for 
honour? Let’s talk specifically. What is André searching for in 
The Acrobats that can be described as honour? 

RICHLER Well, at that stage André is probably really suffering a 
very sensitive reaction to all the corruption about him and hesn't 


as a character reached the positive stage of the search when he, 


dies. He is still at a period when everything disgusts him. 

coHEN While we're on The Acrobats, an unfriendly critic might 
say that book is very noticeably a young man’s novel, in the sense 
that it reflects so many contemporary literary and social attitudes 
Or to put it another way, it has a young man’s despair of the world, 
and yet the last word in the novel—a word which seems a little 
rhetorical in the context—is ‘hope’. After three or four years, what 
do you yourself think of The Acrobats? 

RICHLER Well, I actu: illy re-read it recently because I did a TV 
play of it. I would no longer have written that te of course 
But you know, I’m on the defensive; it’s mine. 
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coHEN Is it a good book? 

gicHLER I'll take the rap. No, I don’t think it’s a good book. 

conEN What do you think is w rong with it? 

gicHLER I think it’s too wild, the attitudes aren’t real, they are 
undigested. I still feel the same as I did about the last part 
though. I don’t think it’s rhetorical. I think this is essentially a 
time of hope. But no—I don’t think it’s a very good novel. 

couEN This method you've chosen for yourself as a full-time pro- 
fessional writer—it’s pretty risky and dangerous, in an economic 
sense, and I suppose you might say in a psychological sense as 
well. Wouldn’t it be better to take a job and write in your free 
time? What is the advantage of the method you've chosen? 

ucHtER Well, | have a certain pride in being a professional. As I 
said before, I’ve done hack work. I don’t like it, I don’t enjoy it, 
but I can do these jobs if necessary. I think too many writers have 
taken refuge in the Academy. They are lecturing on creative 
writing, or they have taken jobs and are cut off. 

coHEN But don’t you find that you're moving in certain circles that 
cut you off from life in the large? 

RICHLER I have been for a year because I wanted to. I got very 
interested in these people and in this whole left-wing quarrel, 
which after I thought about it for a while seemed to me less of 
an argument of principle and more of an argument of power, even 
in the States. 

conEN Will you explain that? 

ncHLER Well, the people who have been blacklisted and who 
have left the States protested that this was a violation of freedom 
f speech and democracy, and I signed petitions and I believed 

is. And now it seems to me that it was an argument of power, 
it was a question of their freedom of speech and their democratic 
rights being threatened. And that in reality they are just as in- 


tolerant as the people who are in power, without the authority, 


which makes them a little worse, a little less magnanimous. . . 
You see, my new novel, very baldly, is about a refugee from East 
Berlin who falls in with the people who have been blacklisted in 
America and are living in London, and they treat him eventually 
in the same way as they were treated, and they treat him that way 
because of his political beliefs. I believe that the essence of this 
whole thing was one of power. 
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COHEN We haven't talked about your methods of writing at all, 
How do you write a novel? Do you plan it in advance or what? 

RICHLER [| plan it to some extent. . . . But I probably write a nove! 
in the most wasteful way. This novel I have just about finished 
will be about 100,000 words when it is finally done. I intend to 
cut another five or ten thousand. Now I've written at leay 
200,000 words over two years for this novel, I have rewritten 
scenes and chapters six or seven or eight times that I have already 
thrown out. So I go about writing a novel in a very wastefyl 
fashion. I start with the people— 

COHEN Do you draw up a list of characters or something along this 
line? 

RICHLER I know the people and the problems | want to write 
about, and I make up a story of some kind, which I very rarely 
stick to, and then I develop the story. Actually for the first time 
in this novel I’m really trying to tell a story. 

COHEN How many hours a day do you work? When do you start? 

RICHLER I work about five hours a day. I work all morning from 
nine to twelve and then I work for a couple of hours in the after 
noon. 

COHEN You rewrite as you're working? 

RICHLER Yes, I work in a very uneven and haphazard way. With 
this novel I got to page 150 about four times, and then started all 
over again. lt started as a story beginning in Munich and taking 
place in Paris. Now there is still a chapter in Munich, but most 
of the novel takes place in London, and there is a brief scene in 


Paris. Characters have disappeared. There were far too many of 


them. 

COHEN From what you've said I gather that you are extremely self 
critical and that you go over your work as analytically as you can 
Do you submit it to other people while it’s in progress for thei 
opinions? 

RICHLER No. But soon it will go to my publisher. The three partner 
will read it, maybe Walter Allen will read it, and Francis Wynd 
ham, their literary adviser now, will read it. If sensible and 
reasonable suggestions are made—if certain things aren’t clear-| 
am willing to cut or make reasonable changes. I will not subst 
tute an ending or make something happy that is sad. I am poor 
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QUEENS AND DUCHESSES 


on construction, and I am willing to take criticism and suggestions. 
My publisher, André Deutsch, is very reputable. They publish 
fewer books than most, there are very few independent publishers 
left here, but when a critic gets one of their books he will look 
at it anyway. They have developed a very good reputation for 
bringing on young writers. 

coxEN Do you like talking about your novels while you're writing 
them? 

gICHLER No. Absolutely not! 


Queens and Duchesses 


Miss Belaney’s pleasure is vast, 
Indeed it fills the night; 
She doesn’t remember who kissed her last 


But he did it good, all right. 


She doesn’t remember who broke her flowers 
When her fastenings came undone; 

Her lipstick hasn’t been straight for hours; 
She’s had a night of fun. 


Queens, queens, a little bit lighter 
They go than we of the town, 

And jewelled duchesses, grander and brighter 
When they step down, step down. 


Queens, queens, they come and go, 
Their loves and deaths are sad; 
Duchesses now and again stoop low; 

Miss Belaney is bad. 


GErorGE JOHNSTON 
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Money in Pocket 


I've got money in my pockets, 

Excellent pockets because there’s money in them; 
I can’t feel low while there’s paper for my fingers 
In my excellent pockets, Caesar's mark on it. 


I've got children in my rooms, 

Blood-borne hostages, arrows from my side; 

I can’t sleep heavy while they're breathing in their beds 

Who burst through my passageways and grow me back to earth. 


I've got time in my clocks 

And beer in my cellar and spiders in my windows; 
I can’t spend time nor drink all the beer, 

And I feel in the spread web the spider’s small eye. - 


GEORGE JOHNSTON C 


A Little Light 


A little creeping light 
Creeps around in the night, 


Hunts in the huge dark 
A little room for a spark. + C 


The dark is without surprise, 
It knows by a thousand eyes, 
Eves without be dy or breath 

And always there, like death, 


Watching the upstart light 
Hunt its place in the night. ' 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 


ALICE MUNRO 


Thanks for the Ride 


\ly cousin George and I were sitting in a restaurant called Pop’s 
Café, in a little town close to the lake. It was getting dark in there, 
and they had not turned the lights on, but you could still read the 
ons ple istered against the mirror between the fly- -speckled and slightly 
ined cut-outs of strawberry sundaes and tomato sandwiches. 
‘Don’t ask for information,’ George read. ‘If we knew anything 
+ we wouldn’t be here’ and ‘If you’ve got nothing to do, you picked 
: hell of a good place to do it in. * George always read everything out 
loud—posters, billboards, Burma-Shave signs, ‘Mission Creek. Popula- 
n 1700. Gateway to the Bruce. We love our children 
| was wondering whose sense of humour provided us with the 
ons. I thought it would be the man behind the cash register. Pop? 
Chewing on a match, loo! 


<ing out at the street, not watching for 
inything except for somebody to trip over a crack in the dis walk 
tr have a blowout or make a fool of himself in some way that Pop, 
rooted behind the cash register, huge and cynical and incurious, was 
never likely to do. Maybe not even that; maybe just by walking up 
nd down, driving up and down, going places, the rest of the world 
roved its absurdity. You see that judgement on the faces of people 
woking out of windows, sitting on front steps, in some little towns; 
ape deeply uncaring they are, as if they had sources of dis- 


illusionment which they would keep, with some satisfaction, in the 
dark. 


There was only the one waitress, a pudgy girl who leaned over 
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the counter and scraped at the polish on her fingernails. When she 
had flaked most of the polish off her thumbnail she put the thum} 
against her teeth and rubbed the nail back and forth absorbedly, W; 
asked her what her name was and she didn’t answer. Two or three 
minutes later the thumb came out of her mouth and she said. in 
specting it: “That's for me to know and you to find out.’ 

‘All right,’ George said. ‘Okay if I call you Mickey?’ 

‘I don’t care.’ 

‘Because you remind me of Mickey Rooney,’ George said. ‘He, 
where’s everybody go in this town? Where's ever rybody 20?” Micke; 
had turned her back and begun to drain out the coffee. It looked as 
if she didn’t mean to talk any more, so George got a little j jump 
as he did when he was threatened with having to be quiet or be bj 
himself. ‘Hey, aren’t there any girls in this town?’ he said almog 
plaintively. ‘Aren't there any girls or dances or anything? We'x 
strangers in town,’ he said. ‘Don’t you want to help us out?’ 

‘Dance-hall down on the beach closed up Labour Day,’ Micke; 
said coldly. 

‘There any other dance-halls?’ 

‘There’s a dance tonight out at Wilson’s School,’ Mickey said. 

‘That old-time? No, no, I don’t go for that old-time. All-a-man le} 
and that, used to have that down in the basement of the church 
Yeah, ever'body swing—I don’t go for that. Inna basement of the 
church, George said, obscurely angered. “You don’t remember that 
he said to me. “Too young.’ 

I was just out of high-school at this time, and George had bee: 
working for three years in the Men’s Shoes in a downtown depar 
ment store, so there was that difference. But we had never bothere 
with each other back in the city. We were together now because \ 
had met unexpectedly in a strange place em because I had a litt! 
money, while George was eile: Also I had my father’s car, an 
George was in one ‘a his periods between cars, which made hir 
always a little touchy and dissatisfied. But he would have to r, 
arrange these facts a bit, they made him uneasy. I could feel hin. 
manufacturing a sufficiency of good-feeling, old- pal feeling, an 
dressing me up as Old Dick, good kid, real fh aan hich did » 

matter one way or the other, though I did not think, looking ath 
tender blond piggish teateliinieasiis the nudity of his pink mout 
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and the surprised, angry creases that frequent puzzlement was 
beginning to put into his forehead, that I would be able to work up 
an Old George. 

| had driven up to the lake to bring my mother home from a 
beach resort for women, a place where they had fruit juice and 
cottage cheese for reducing, and early-morning swims in the lake, 
and some religion, apparently, for there was a little chapel attached. 
\ly aunt, George's mother, was staying there at the same time, and 
George arrived about an hour or so after | did, not to take his mother 
home, but to get some money out of her. He did not get along well 
with his father, and he did not make much money working in the 
shoe department, so he was very often broke. His mother said he 
could have a loan if he would stay over and go to church with her 
the next day. George said he would. Then George and I got away 
and drove half a mile along the lake to this little town neither of us 
had seen before, which George said would be full of bootleggers and 
girls. 

It was a town of unpaved, wide, sandy streets, and bare yards. 
Only the hardy things like red and yellow nasturtiums, or a lilac 
bush with brown curled leaves, grew out of that cracked earth. The 
houses were set wide apart, with their own pumps and sheds and 
privies out behind; most of them were built of wood and painted 
green or grey or yellow. The trees that grew there were big willows 
r poplars, their fine leaves greved with the dust. There were no 
trees along the main street, but spaces of tall grass and dandelions 
ind blowing thistles—open country between the store-buildings. The 
town hall was surprisingly large, with a great bell in a tower, the 
red brick rather glaring in the midst of the town’s walls of faded, 
pale-painted wood. The sign beside the door said that it was a 
memorial to the soldiers who had died in the First World War. We 
had a drink out of the fountain in front. 

We drove up and down the main street for a while, with George 
saving: ‘What a dump! Jesus, what a dump!’ and ‘Hey, look at that! 
\w, not so good either.’ The people on the street went home to 
supper, the shadows of the store-buildings lay solid across the street, 
and we went into Pop's. 

‘Hey, George said, ‘is there any other restaurant in this town? 
Did you see any other restaurant?” 











ALICE MUNRO 
‘No,’ I said. | 
‘Any other town I ever been,’ George said, ‘pigs hangin’ out the 

windows, practically hangin’ off the trees. Not here. Tena! I guess she 

it’s late in the season,’ he wi ' 

‘You want to go to a show?” bat 

The door opened. A girl came in, walked up and sat on a stool. > 
with most of her skirt bunched up underneath her. She had a long he 
somnolent face, no bust, frizzy hair; she was pale, almost ugly, but 
she had that inexplicable aura of sexuality. George brightened wi 
though not a great deal. ‘Never mind,’ he said. ‘This’ll do. This’ do 
in a pinch, eh? In a pinch.’ Ac 

He went to the end of the counter and sat down beside her and 
started to talk. In about five minutes they came back to me, the girl 0° 
drinking a bottle of orange pop. | 

‘This is Adelaide,’ George said. ‘Adelaide, Adeline—Sweet Adeline, 

I'm going to call her Sweet A, Sweet A.’ 

Adelaide sucked at her straw, paying not much attention. m 

‘She hasn’t got a date,’ George said. ‘You haven't got a date, have 
you, honey?” 

Adelaide shook her head very slightly. di 

‘Doesn’t hear half what you say to her,’ George said. ‘Adelaide b 
Sweet A, have you got any friends? Have you got any nice, young 
little girl friend to go out with Dickie? You and me and her and 
Dickie?’ 

‘Depends, ’ said Adelaide. “Where do you want to go?” 

‘Anywhere you say. Go for a drive. Drive up to Owen Sound, 
mi: aybe.’ 

You got a car?’ 

Yeah, yeah, we got a car. C’mon, you must have some nice little 
friend for Dickie.’ He put his arm around this girl, spreading his 
fingers over her blouse. ‘C’mon out and I'll show you the car. 

Adelaide said: ‘I know one girl might come. The guy she goes | 


around with, he’s engaged, and his girl came up and she’s staying 
at his place up the beach, his mother and dad’s place, and—’ 
‘Well that is certainly int-er-esting,’ George said. ‘What's her / 
name? Come on, let’s go round and get her. You want to sit around 
drinking pop all night?’ 
‘I’m finished,’ Adelaide said. ‘She might not come. I don’t know.’ 
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Why not? Her mother not let her out nights?’ 

Oh, she can do what she likes,’ said Adelaide. ‘Only there's times 
che don't want to. I don’t know.’ 

We went out and got into the car, George and Adelaide in the 
back. On the main street about a block from the café we passed a 
thin, fair-haired girl in slacks and Adelaide cried: ‘Hey stop! That's 
her! That’s Lois!’ 

| pulled in and George stuck his head out of the window, 
whistling. Adelaide yelled, and the girl came unhesitatingly, un- 
hurriedly to the car. She smiled, rather coldly and politely, when 
Adelaide explained to her. All the time George kept saying: ‘Hurry 
up, come on, get in! We can talk in the car.’ The girl smiled, did 
not really look at any of us, and in a few moments, to my surprise, 
she opened the door and slid into the car. 

| don’t have anything to do,’ she said. ‘My boy friend’s away.’ 

That so?’ said George, and I saw Adelaide, in the rear-vision 
mirror, make a cross warning face. Lois did not seem to have heard 
him. 

‘We better drive around to my house,’ she said. ‘I was just going 
down to get some Cokes, that’s why I only have my slacks on. We 
better drive around to my house and I'll put on something else.’ 

‘Where are we going to go,’ she said, ‘so 1 know what to put on?’ 

I said: ‘Where do you want to go?” 

‘Okay, okay,’ George said. ‘First things first. We gotta get a bottle, 
then we'll decide. You know where to get one?’ Adelaide and Lois 
both said yes, and then Lois said to me: ‘You can come in the house 
ind wait while I change, if you want to.’ I glanced in the rear 
mirror and thought that there was probably some agreement she 
had with Adelaide. 

Lois’s house had an old couch on the porch and some rugs hanging 
down over the railing. She walked ahead of me across the yard. She 
had her long pale hair tied at the back of her neck; her skin was 
dustily freckled, but not tanned; even her eyes were light coloured. 
She was cold and narrow and pale. There was derision, and also great 
gravity, about her mouth. I thought she was about my age or a little 
Ider. 

She opened the front door and said in a clear, stilted voice: ‘ 
would like you to meet my family.’ 
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The little front room had linoleum on the floor and flowered Paper 
curtains at the windows. There was a glossy chesterfield with 4 
Niagara Falls and a To Mother cushion on it, and there was a little 
black stove with a screen around it for summer, and a big vase of 
paper apple blossoms. A tall frail woman came into the room drying 
her hands on a dish-towel, which she flung into a chair. Her mouth 
was full of blue-white china teeth, the long cords trembled in her 
neck. I said how-do-you-do to her, embarrassed by Lois’s announce 
ment, so suddenly and purposefully conventional. I wondered jf 
she had any misconceptions about this date, engineered by George 
for such specific purposes. I did not think so. Her face had no ip. 
nocence in it that I could see; it was knowledgeable, calm, and 
hostile. She might have done it, then, to mock me, to make me int 
this caricature of The Date, the boy who grins and shuffles in the 
front hall and waits to be presented to the nice girl's family. Bu: 
that was a little far-fetched. Why should she want to embarrass me 
when she had agreed to go out with me without even looking int 
my face? Why should she care enough? 

Lois’s mother and I sat down on the chesterfield. She began t 
make conversation, giving this the Date interpretation. I noticed the 
smell in the house, the smell of stale small rooms, bedclothes, frying 
washing, and medicated ointments. And dirt, though it did not loo} 


dirty. Lois’s mother said: “That’s a nice car you got out front. Is that 


~> 
your car? 
‘My father’s.’ 


‘Isn’t that lov ely! Your father has such a nice car. | always thin! 


it’s lovely for people to have things. I’ve got no time for these peopl 
that’s just eaten up with malice ’n envy. I say it’s lovely. I bet your 


mother, every time she wants anything, she just goes down to th 
store and buys it—new coat, bedspread, pots and pans. W : at doe 
vour father do? Is he a lawyer or doctor or something like th 
‘He’s a chartered accountant.’ 
‘Oh. That’s in an office, is it?’ 
‘Yes.’ 
‘My brother, Lois’s uncle, he’s in the office of the CPR in London 


He’s quite high up there, I understand.’ 


She began to tell me about how Lois’s father had been killed ir 


an accident at the mill. I noticed an old woman, the grandmothe 
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sobably, standing in the doorway of the room. She was not thin 
like the others, but as soft and shapeless as a collapsed pudding, 
sale brown spots melting together on her face and arms, bristles of 


hairs in the moisture around her mouth. Some of the smell in the 
house seemed to come from her. It was a smell of hidden decay, such 

< there is when some obscure little animal has died under the 
wandab, The smell, the slovenly confiding voice—something about 
is life | had not known, something about these people. | thought: 
My mother, George's mother, they are innocent. Even George, 
George is innocent. But these others are born sly and sad and 
knowing. 

| did not hear much about Lois’s father except that his head was 
cut off. 

Clean off, imagine, and rolled on the floor! Couldn’t open the 
coffin. It was June, the hot weather. And everybody in town just 

ripped their gardens, stripped them for the funeral. Stripped their 
spirea bushes and peenies and climbin’ clemantis. I guess it was the 
worst accident ever took place in this town. 

Lois had a nice boy friend this summer,’ she said. ‘Used to take 
er out and sometimes stay here overnight when his folks weren't 
up at the cottage and he didn’t feel like passin’ his time there all 
Jone. He’d bring the kids candy and even me he’d bring presents. 
That china elephant up there, you can plant flowers in it, he brought 
me that. He fixed the radio for me and I never had to take it into 
the shop. Do your folks have a summer cottage up here?” 

I said no, and Lois came in, wearing a dress of yellow-green stuff, 

tiff and shiny like Christmas wrappings, high- heeled Jianis rhine- 

nes, and a lot of dark powder over her freckles. Her mother was 


, pereaer 


‘You like that dress?’ she said. ‘She went all the way to London 
id bought that dress, didn’t get it anywhere round here!’ 

We had to pass by the old woman as we went out. She looked at 
us with sudden recognition, a steadying of her pale, jellied eyes. 
Her mouth trembled open, she stuck her face out at me. 

You can do what you like with my gran’daughter,’ she said in 
her old, strong voice, the rough voice of a country woman. ‘But you 
he careful. And you know what I mean!’ 


Lois's mother pushed the old woman behind her, smiling tightly, 
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eyebrows lifted, skin straining over her temples. ‘Never mind,’ she 
mouthed at me, grimacing distractedly. ‘Never mind. Second child. 
hood.’ The smile stayed on her face; the skin pulled back from jt 
She seemed to be listening all the time to a perpetual din and 
racket in her head. She grabbed my hand as I followed Lois out 
‘Lois is a nice girl,’ she whispered. ‘You have a nice time, don’t let 
her mope!’ There was a quick, grotesque, and, I suppose, originally 
flirtatious, flickering of brows and lids. ‘’Night!’ 

Lois walked stiffly ahead of me, rustling her papery skirt. I said 
‘Did you want to go to a dance or something?” 

‘No,’ she said. ‘I don’t care.’ 

‘Well you got all dressed up—’ 

‘T always get dressed up on Saturday night,’ Lois said, her voice 
floating back to me, low and scornful. Then she began to laugh 
and I had a glimpse of her mother in her, that jaggedness and 
hysteria. ‘Oh, my God!’ she whispered. I knew she meant what had 
happened in the house, and I laughed too, not knowing what else t 
do. So we went back to the car laughing as if we were friends, but 
we were not. 

We drove out of town to a farmhouse where a woman sold us ; 
whisky bottle full of muddy-looking homemade liquor, senile 
George and I had never had before. Adelaide had said that this woman 
walla probably let us use her front room, but it turned out that she 
would not, and that was because of Lois. When the woman peered 
up at me from under the man’s cap she had on her head and said 
to Lois ‘Change’s as good as a rest, eh?’, Lois did not answer, kept.a 
cold face. Then later the woman said that if we were so stuck-up 
tonight her front room wouldn’t be good enough for us and we 
better go back to the bush. All the way back down the lane Adelaide 
kept saying: ‘Some people can’t take a joke, can they? Yeah, stuck-up 
is right...’ until I passed her the bottle to keep her quiet. | saw 
George did not mind, thinking this had taken her mind off driving 
to Owen Sound. 

We parked at the end of the lane and sat in the car drinking 


George and Adelaide drank more than we did. They did not talk, ’ 


just reached for the bottle and passed it back. This stuff wa: 
different from anything | had tasted before; it was heavy and sicker 
ing in my stom: ich. There was no other effect, and I beg gan to have 
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the depressing feeling that I was not going to get drunk. Each time 
Lois handed the bottle back to me she said ‘Thank-you’ in a man- 
nerly and subtly contemptuous way. | put my arm around her, not 
much wanting to. | was wondering what was the matter. This girl 
lay against my arm, scornful, acquiescent, angry, inarticulate, and 
out-of-reach. I wanted to talk to her then more than to touch her, 
and that was out of the question; talk was not so little a thing to 
her as touching. Meanwhile I was aware that I should be beyond 
this, beyond the first stage and well into the second (for I had a 
knowledge, though it was not very comprehensive, of the orderly 
progression of stages, the ritual of back- and front-seat seduction 
Almost I wished I was with Adelaide. 

‘Do you want to go for a walk?’ I said. 

‘That's the first bright idea you's e had all night,’ George told me 
from the back seat. ‘Don’t hurry,’ he said as we got out. He and 
Adelaide were muflled and laughing together. ‘Don't hurry back!’ 

Lois and I walked along a wagon track close to the bush. The 
felds were moonlit, chilly and blowing. Now I felt vengeful, and 
| said softly: ‘I had quite a talk with your mother.’ 

‘I can imagine,’ said Lois. 

‘She told me about that guy you went out with last summer.’ 

‘This summer.’ 

‘It's last summer now. He was engaged or something, wasn’t he?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

I was not going to let her go. ‘Did he like you better?’ I said. “Was 
that it? Did he like you better?’ 

‘No, I wouldn’t say he liked me,’ Lois said. I thought, by some 
thickening of the sarcasm in her voice, that she was beginning to be 
drunk. ‘He liked Momma and the kids okay but he didn’t like me. 
Like me,’ she said. ‘What's that?’ 

‘Well, he went out with you—’ 

‘He just went around with me for the summer. That’s what those 

uys from up the beach always do. They come down here to the 
dani and get a girl to go around with. For the summer They 
lw avs do. 

‘How I know he didn’t like me,’ she said, ‘he said 1 was always 
bitching. You have to act grateful to those guys, you know, or they 
say you're bitching.’ 
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I was a little startled at having loosed all this. 1 said: ‘Did yoy 
like him?’ 

‘Oh, sure! I should, shouldn’t I? I should just get down on m 
knees and thank him. That's what my mother does. He brings her 
cheap old spotted elephant—’ 

‘Was this guy the first?’ I said. 

‘The first steady. Is that what you mean?’ 

It wasn’t. ‘How old are you?’ 

She considered. ‘I’m almost seventeen. I can pass for eighteen or . 
nineteen. I can pass in a beer parlour. I did once.’ 

‘What grade are you in at school?’ 

She looked at me, rather amazed. ‘Did you think I still went ¢ 
school? I quit that two years ago. I’ve got a job at the glove-works 
in town.’ 

‘That must have been against the law. When you quit.’ 

‘Oh, you can get a permit if your father’s dead or something.’ 

‘What do you slide at the glov e-works?’ I said. 

‘Oh, I run a machine. It’s like a sewing-machine. I'll be getting 
on piece-work soon. You make more money.’ 

‘Do you like it?’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t say I loved it. It’s a job—vou ask a lot of ques 
tions,’ she said. 

‘Do you mind?’ 

‘I don’t have to answer you,’ she said, her voice flat and small 
again. ‘Only if I like.’ She picked up her skirt and spread it out in 
her hands. ‘I’ve got burrs on my skirt,’ she said. She bent over 
pulling them one by one. ‘I’ve got burrs on my dress,’ she said. ‘It 
my good dress. Will they leave a mark? If I pull them all . . . slow 

. | won't pull any threads—’ 

‘You shouldn’t have worn that dress,’ I said. ‘What'd you wea 
that dress for?’ 

She shook the skirt, tossing a burr loose. ‘I don’t know,’ she said 
She held it out, the stiff, shining stuff, with faintly drunken satis 
faction. ‘I wanted to show you guys!’ she said, with a sudden smal 
explosion of viciousness. The drunken, nose-thumbing, toe-twirling 
satisfaction could not now be mistaken as she stood there foolish) 
tauntingly, with her skirt spread out. ‘I’ve got an imitation cashmer 
sweater at home. It cost me twelve dollars,’ she said. ‘I’ve got a fur 
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coat I'm paying on, paying on for next winter. I’ve got a fur coat—’ 

‘That’s nice,’ I said. ‘I think it’s lovely for people to have things.’ 

She dropped the skirt and struck the flat of her hand on my face. 
This was a relief to me, to both of us. We felt a fight had been 
building in us all along. We faced each other as warily as we could, 
considering we were both a little drunk, she tensing to slap me again 
and I to grab her or slap her back. We would have it out, what we 
had against each other. But the moment of this keenness passed. We 
let out our breath; we had not moved in time. And the next moment, 
not bothering to shake off our enmity, nor thinking how the one 
thing could give way to the other, we kissed. It was Rl first time, for 
me, that a kiss was accomplished without premeditation, or hesitancy, 
r over-haste, or the usual vague ensuing disappointment. And 
laughing shakily against me, she began to talk again, going back 
to the earlier part of our conversation as if nothing had come 
between. 

‘Isn't it funny?’ she said. ‘You know, all winter all the girls do 
is talk about last summer, talk and talk about those guys, and I bet 
you those guys have forgotten even what their names were. 

But | did not want to talk any more, having discovered another 
force in her that lay side by side with her hostility, that was, in fact, 
just as enveloping and impersonal. After a while I whispered: ‘Isn’t 
there some place we can go?’ 

And she answered: “There’s a barn in the next field.’ 

She knew the countryside; she had been there before. 


We drove back into town after midnight. George and Adelaide 
were asleep in the back seat. I did not think Lois was asleep, though 
she kept her eyes closed and did not say anything. I had read some- 
where about Omne animal, and I was going to tell her, but then I 
thought she would not know Latin words ol would think I was 
being—oh, pretentious and superior. Afterwards I wished that I had 
told her. She would have known what it meant. 

Afterwards the lassitude of the body, and the cold; the separation. 
To brush away the bits of hay and tidy ourselves with heavy un- 
connected movements, to come out of the barn and find the moon 
gone down, but the flat stubble-fields still there, and the poplar 
trees, and the stars. To find our same selves, chilled and shaken, who 
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had gone that headlong journey and were here still. To go back to 
the car and find the others sprawled asleep. That is what it is: triste 
Triste est. 

That headlong journey. Was it like that because it was the firs 
time, because I was a little, strangely drunk? No. It was because of 
Lois. There are some people who can go only a little way with the 
act of love, and some others who can go very far, who can make a 
greater surrender, like the mystics. And Lois, this mystic of love, sat 
now on the far side of the car seat, looking cold and rumpled, and 
utterly closed up in herself. All the things I wanted to say to her 
went clattering emptily through my head. Come and see you again, 

{emember. ... Love. ... I could not say any of these things, 
They would not seem even half-true across the space that had come 
between us. I thought: I will say something to her before the next 
tree, the next telephone pole. But I did not. I only drove faster, to 
fast, making the town come nearer. 

The street-lights bloomed out of the dark trees ahead; there wer 
stirrings in the back seat. 

‘What time is it?’ George said. 

“Twenty past twelve.’ 

‘We musta finished that bottle. I don’t feel so good. Oh, Christ, | 
don’t feel so good. How do you feel?’ 

‘Fine.’ 

‘Fine, eh? Feel like you finished your education tonight, eh? That 
how you feel? Is yours asleep? Mine is.’ 

‘I am not,’ said Adelaide drowsily. “Where’s my belt? George—oh 
Now where’s my other shoe? It’s early for Saturday night, isn’t it 
We could go and get something to eat.’ 

‘I don’t feel like food,’ George said. ‘I gotta get some sleep. Gotta ' 
get up early tomorrow and go to church with my mother.’ 

‘Yeah, I know,’ said Adelaide, disbelieving, though not too ill 
humoured. ‘You could’ve anyways bought me a hamburger!’ 

I had driven around to Lois’s house. Lois did not open her eyes 
until the car stopped. 

She sat still a moment, and then pressed her hands down over the ’ 
skirt of her dress, flattening it out. She did not look at me. I moved 
to kiss her, but she seemed to draw slightly away, and I felt tha 
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‘k to there had after all been something fraudulent and theatrical about 
riste. this final gesture. She was not like that. 

George said to Adelaide: “Where do you live? You live near here?’ 
first Yeah. Half a block down.’ 


se of ‘Okay. How be you get out here too? We gotta get home some 

1 the _ time tonight.’ 

ke a He kissed her and both the girls got out. 

Sat | started the car. We began to pull away, George settling down 
and on the back seat to sleep. And then we heard the female voice calling 
» her __ after us, the loud, crude, female voice, abusive and forlorn: 

gain, ‘Thanks for the ride!’ 

ings It was not Adelaide calling; it was Lois. 
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This Flesh Repudiates the Bone 


This flesh repudiates the bone 

With such dissolving force, 

In such a tumult to be gone, 

Such hunger for divorce 

As leaves the livid mind no choice 
But to conclude at last 

That all this energy and poise 
Were but designed to cast 

A richer flower from the earth 
Surrounding its decay, 

And like a child whose fretful mirth 
Can find no constant play, 

Bring one more transient form to birth 
And fling the old away. 


A. J. M. Smrru 


What is That Music High in the Air? 


A voice from the heroic dead, 
Unfaltering and clear, 

Rings from the overhead 
And zips into the ear; 


But what it was it said 

Or what it meant to say 

(This clarion of the sacred dead) 
I cannot tell today; 


And tomorrow will be late, 

For the ear shall turn to clay 
And the scrannel pipe will grate, 
Shiver, and die away— 


A sigh of the inconsequential dead, 
A murmur in a drain, 

Lapping a severed head, 
Unlaurelled, unlamented, vain. 


A. J. M. Smrru 
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Some Stratford Drawings 
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The Doubleday 
Canadian Prize Novel 
Award 





A $10,000 prize will be awarded to a novel by a Canadian, 
or by a non-Canadian on an essentially Canadian subject. 
The award will consist of $2,500 as an outright prize and 
$7,500 as an advance against the author’s earnings. 

The winner of the award will be determined by a board 
of judges consisting of: Ralph Allen (editor of Maclean’s 
Magazine), John Beecroft (editor-in-chief of the Literary 
Guild), Thomas B. Costain (author and editor), George 
Nelson (vice-president of Doubleday Canada Limited), 
and Lionel Shapiro (Canadian author and correspondent). 

The purpose of the contest is to promote and stimulate 
interest in both Canadian authors and Canada itself. It is 
not limited to new writers, and the publishers hope that 





established authors will also be inierested. 


Rules: 
1/ 
2/ 


3/ 


4/ 


3/ 
6/ 


7/ 
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The contest is open to Canadians writing on any subject and non- 
Canadians writing on an essentially Canadian theme. 

The first contest will open December 1, 1956, and close April 1, 1958. 
All manuscripts should be delivered by the end of the business day of 
the closing date and sent to Canadian Prize Novel Award at the 
nearest of the following addresses: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York; Doubleday 
Canada Limited, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Canada; William 
Collins Sons & Co., Ltd., 14 St. James Place, London, S.W.1, 
England. Dates for the second contest will be announced shortly 
after the closing of the first. 


Manuscripts must be in English and typewritten, double-spaced, on 
one side of the page only. Each manuscript must be accompanied by 
a letter from the author or his agent giving the name and address of 
the author, the title of the manuscript, and a statement that the 
manuscript is being submitted in the contest. The author should 
keep a copy of the manuscript, since the publishers cannot be 
responsible for loss. The minimum length of a novel for this contest 
is 30,000 words. 


Only manuscripts accepted and contracted for publication by 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. will be submitted to the judges. The 
manuscripts will be submitted to the judges anonymously. 

All manuscripts will be read as quickly as possible and those not 
accepted will be returned at the author’s expense. 

The winner of the award shall be announced as soon as possible after 
the close of the contest and the prize novel will be published late in 
1958. If the judges feel that no manuscript merits the prize, they shall 
have the authority to withhold it. 

The book will be published in the United States of America by 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., in Canada by Doubleday Canada 
Limited, and in the British Empire, except Canada, by William 
Collins Sons & Co., Ltd. 

All correspondence about the award should be sent to the most 
convenient of the addresses listed above. 








Day Falcon 


The falconer of the Sun 
holds the day’s tiercel 
hooded at the twilight band 
imperious for the morsel 

of shadow and starshine; 
nervous they stand: 
wrist-heavy with pride 

the prey-bird of morning 
waits for the sign. 


Now! Low se hood and jess! 


With spring and thrust 

of great claws on the wrist 
and the wind singing of wings 
leaving his master 
arm-branded still 

with the bracelet of touch, 


wheeling and turning 

high and faster 

with the mark of his going 

written on the sky 

through covert and meadow 

he scours out the shadow 

with the light of his eye! 

The falconer hoods 

the eye, cruel and blazing, 

and every dark shred dropped from the claws 
of night and the covert, the cool rich dews, 

grass couches of lovers 

the quick eye of the fox 

and the sweet grazing of all wild things) withers 

on glittering rocks 

and the cold veneer of rivers 

into flickering mist; 

and the falconer shivers 

with the lust of his pride 

but the hawk’s urge is dead 

and he sleeps on the wrist. 


Puy.iis GoTLieB 
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Hardy's Dorset 


Thomas Hardy was born at Bockhampton, near Dorchester, in 1840, 
the son of a small but prosperous building contractor. My maternal 
grandfather, Alfred Pope, was born two years later, a few miles on 
the other side of Dorchester, the son of a small but prosperous farmer, 
Both the Hardys and the Popes were old Dorset families. Both sets 
of parents were ambitious for their sons, and the times favoured the 
ambitious parents of bright boys. 

Logically Hardy should have been sent to Dorchester Grammar 
School, which was founded by another Thomas Hardy, a direct 
ancestor, in 1569. He was sent instead to a small day school in 
Dorchester, run by a fine scholar named Isaac Glandfield Last- 
because, says the second Mrs Hardy, ‘the Grammar-school founded 
by his namesake was reported to be indifferent just then’. Indifferent 
or no, my grandfather was sent there, and his biographer records that 
it was ‘in the palmy time of the old school under the Rev. Thomas 


Ratsey Maskew, M.A.’ Both boys did well in school, though it is ' 


said that Hardy was inclined to be lazy, which I strongly suspect my 
grandfather was not. On leaving school, Hardy was apprenticed to 
an architect in Dorchester, while Grandfather was articled to a 
solicitor in Bath. Both young men went to London to complete their 
professional training and were there at the same time in the middle 
1860s. Probably they knew each other there. Men from the counties 
clung closely together in London at that time, and both these later 
became members and officers in ‘the Society of Dorset Men in 
London’. 
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Hardy was a good and successful architect, but literature was 
never far from his thoughts. He went about his work with poetry 
in his mind—and often a half-finished poem in his pocket. He read 
with enormous enthusiasm Homer, Virgil, Horace, and the Greek 
dramatists as well as Thackeray, Trollope, Moore, J. H. Newman, and 
‘her contemporaries, to the point where even he became concerned 

at he was neglecting his proper studies. On dull days in the office 
he page ene impromptu lectures on poets and poetry to the other 

pupils and assistants. And in the evenings he attended plays and 
peras W henever he had the price—or ouhes the half-price that was 
lowed to those who came to the theatre after nine o'clock. 

Several of my uncles—for Grandfather's future held no less than 
eleven sons—have hinted that his London days were not without their 
very gay moments. Remembering the vigour that made Grandfather 
a force to be reckoned with even at ninety, I can well believe it. But, 
by the same memory, I doubt if gaiety was ever allowed to interfere 
seriously with self-improvement and professional studies. In the 
words of that day and this, Grandfather was a practical man, a very 
practical man, while Hardy was ‘something of a dreamer’. 
~ Both young men returned to their native Dorset in 1867, and both 
in due course forsook the professions for which they had trained so 
long. It was in 1874 that Hardy became a professional writer. Pre- 
viously he had lost fifteen pounds on the publication of Desperate 
Remedies, sold all rights to Under the Greenwood Tree for thirty 
pounds, and made a modest success with A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
but had continued to work as an architect. Now, with Far from the 
Madding Crowd running as a serial in Cornhill and The Hand 
if Ethelberta almost finished, the time for the change had come. In 
the same year he married Emma Lavinia Gifford, the sister-in-law of 
a Cornish rector whose church he had been restoring for the past 
four years. 

Grandfather also was married in 1874, but to his second wife. His 
first wife, a daughter of George Rolph, Judge Advocate of Dundas, 
Ontario, had died in 1871, only two years after he married her. He 
continued to practise as a solicitor until 1880, then bought a partner- 
ship in the Dorchester brewery and took over its management. Grand- 

father, as | have said, was a very practical man and the brewery 
prospered. Grandfather became wealthy and a considerable owner of 
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good Dorset land, the Wrackleford estates lying just to the northweg 
of Dorchester. 

Hardy, in his infinitely more exacting calling, also prospered and 
in 1885 he and his wife moved into Max Gate, the famous house he 
built on land bought from the Duchy of Cornwall. Eight years later 
Grandfather, who had also bought land from the Duchy of Cornwall, 
built a large house of his own within a mile of Max Gate. 

It would be easy to multiply the points at which these two widely 
dissimilar lives touched. In 1886, for instance, the year in which 
Hardy published The Mayor of Casterbridge in fiction, Grandfather 
became, for the second time, the Mayor of Casterbridge in fact. Thy 
two men met on boards and committees; one follow ed the other a 
chairman of the Board of Governors of Dorchester Grammar Schoo! 
together they were made honorary vice-presidents of the Dorset Count, 
Museum. Each in his way most deeply loved the county of his birt 
and each in his own way expressed that love. Both men planted trees 
which is a sure expression of love of the land—Hardy more than , 
thousand of them on the two acres around Max Gate, Grandfather 
more than three hundred thousand on his Wrackleford land. Bot) 
men searched and probed into the history and antiquities of the 
province—Grandfather to produce a severely practical book, The Old 
Stone Crosses of Dorset, and little papers read before the antiquarian 
society on ancient customs and such special matters as dewponds and 
avenues of the country; Hardy to transmute the dead leavings of 
history and the living ways of Dorset folk into those great brooding 
books that reach beyond practical matters, beyond Dorset, and int 
the soul of man. 

I think it is fair to say that the two men were friends in their later 
years and found many common interests in the gossip of the county 
and its ancient lore. Towards the end of the First World War, Hard) 
wrote a short foreword for a privately printed book recording the 
armed service of my grandfather's eleven sons and three sons-in-law 
It is a typically Dorset foreword, touching upon the family history 
naming the Dorset place-names associated with it; there is a touch 
of philosopher's wonder at such unanimity of action; and a com 
cluding novelist’s paragraph: “These chronicles, even when they 
become musty with age, may be interesting not only to the descen 
dants of the family, but to others who are not of their blood or nam 
It often has happened that an account of what befell particula 
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HARDY'S DORSET 


ndividuals in unusual circumstances has conveyed a more vivid 
icture of those circumstances than a comprehensive view of them 
has been able to raise.’ 

Grandfather's respect for Hardy, at least in these later years, was 
ynbounded—and to me surprising. He was more given to demanding 
han offering respect, and his judgements generally were material 
ather than intellectual or spiritual. But when he spoke of Hardy 
there was a tenderness in his voice that | can remember at no other 
ime. When he went to visit Hardy, he went with ceremony, calling 
in advance to know if he might come, walking the distance from his 
wn house to Max Gate as though on a pilgrimage and usually taking 
sme member of the family with him. I went more than once, but 
the time I remember most clearly was in April of 1924, when I was 
sixteen. 

| wish now I had had the precocious sensitivity and perception, 
to sav nothing of the later powers of total recall, that so many writers 
een to have for the outstanding occurrences of their youth. 1 was 
awed and impressed, but neither observant nor perceptive. And I was 
probably the most inarticulate diarist who ever bothered to record 
anvthing. ‘6th April 1924’, the small book says: “Went to see Thomas 
Hardy with Grandfather. Had quite a good day for Sunday.’ 

At that time Grandfather was 82, H: irdy was 84. Grandfather was 
to live to be 92, Hardy to be 88. Yet neither of them seemed to 
me then, or seem now in recollection, to be very old men. Both were 

-and short, perhaps five and a half feet tall. Grandfather was the 
chter of the two, with a brown face, dark brown eyes, a straight 


waren nose, and a neatly trimmed white beard, almost Spanish 


effect. His feet were verv neat and small in highly polished boots; 


his clothes were perfectly brushed and pressed; a wide wing collar 
framed his beard and a pearl stickpin centred in the wide four-in- 
hand below it. Beside him, Hardy seemed a very gentle, very quiet, 
very grey man. His suit was grey and rather baggy and his tie was 
blue under a rounded stiff collar; his hair and drooping moustache 


vere white: his brow was very fine and broad, creased with horizontal 


wrinkles that curved up over e: ich white, shaggy eyebrow; his eyes, 
when he looked at you, were very blue and very lively and seemed 


to light up the faint red of his cheeks. 
We had been invited to tea. I thought Max Gate, red brick hiding 


behind its high red brick wall and among the dark Austrian pines, 
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rather an ugly house. But once inside, turning into the drawing 
room to the right of the small dark hallway, everything was suddenh 
light and heeusitel, This was a sunny April afternoon. The bright 
starched chintzes of chairs and sofas caught the sunlight and echoed 
it back to the pale walls and the pictures on them. The tea things 
shone and the second Mrs Hardy was concerned for Grandfathey 
while Hardy himself was easy and hospitable and quite talkative, 

Through the short meal the two men talked the Dorset gossip | 
had Meee to for so many years—who married whom and when 
who was a Symons or a Sheridan, a Williams, a Lock or a Foster 
before she was married, whether old John Legh belonged to the 
Owermoigne, the Marnhull, or the Chilfrome branch of his famil 
and who was his mother. These things meant little to me, but t 
them they were full of meaning, summoning the ghosts of ancient 
scandals, the laughter of pretty lips, the bold lost eyes of Wessex 
men who had adventured away from the land and never returned 
This was the drama and life of the county through a hundred years 
and more, cleaned and carded to the warp and woof of the family 
names and place names—meaningless strands to outsiders, but a rich 
pattern of gloom or glory to those who understood. 

After tea Hardy showed us the portrait of himself, recently painted 
by Sargent, that was the real occasion of Grandfather's visit. Grand 
father liked portraits and had sat for several himself, so his interes 
was keen and almost personal. For some reason I had expected Hard 
to be offhand about the picture, perhaps deprecatory, at most neutral 
Instead he was delighted with it, pointing almost excitedly to it 
qualities, praising Sargent’s skill and understanding of him. He 
seemed surprised and flattered that the great man should have wanted 


to paint him at all, and I am sure now that he was—that the portrait | 


was really a fresh and welcome reminder that the stories and poem: 
he had drawn from his native Wessex had life and power far beyond 
the narrow boundaries of that little corner of England. 

Grandfather was not normally a considerate man, but I saw nov 
that he was watching Hardy, whose enthusiasm had tired him 
little. Mrs Hardy was hovering a shade anxiously in the background 
Grandfather said his goodbyes, promising to come again very soon 
and we went out into the siaiiblin of the April afternoon. 


So much then, and no more, I saw of Hardy, being sixteen and 
young in bodily strength, full of the future, caring little for the past 
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HARDY S DORSET 


¢ its old men. | have often thought since that I should have made 
more of it, that I should have gone back again and again and tried 

, learn something, for I lived for two more years within reach of 
\fax Gate. But in fact I doubt that even young Boswell himself 
could have made very much of it; sixteen cannot reach over the 
years to eighty with any degree of understanding, nor can the wisdom 
and greatness of old age give very much of itself to the harsh and 
eager urgency of youth. 

Yet the memory of Hardy and that April afternoon has never been 
very far away from me in all the years since. Hardy used to record 
little fragments of stories and people, heard in passing, in his diaries. 
Once he wrote of two Cornish people he met while working as an 
ichitect: ‘Mr Symons accompanied us to the quarries. Mr Symons 
'd not think himself a native; he was only born there. Now Mrs 
Symons was a native; her family had been there five hundred years.’ 
By this exacting standard, I am certainly not a Dorset man. Born in 
Sussex, schooled in Surrey and Hampshire, living in Dorset only 

through the holidays of those boarding-school years, and with most 

f my life spent half the world away, Mr Symons would rate me an 
lien and a suspicious character. Yet I feel and have always felt 

Dorset man’s claim in Hardy. 

Claiming him, I have been moved and perhaps a little guided by 
what he wrote from London to his sister Mary about Thackeray: 
He is considered to be the greatest novelist of the day—looking at 
novel writing of the — kind as a perfect and truthful repre- 
sentation of actual life. . .. Hence, because his novels stand so high 
as works of Art or Truth, they often have anything but an elevating 

tendency, and on that account are particularly unfitted for young 
people—from their very truthfulness.’ Hardy himself suffered much 
from this same truthfulness. Because of it his first novel, The Poor 
Man and the Lady, was never published; his second, Desperate 
Remedies, was ruined by a narrow-minded reviewer in the S pectator; 
Leslie Stephen asked him to tone down sections of Far from the 
Madding Crowd; and through his whole career as a novelist he was 
sure of misunderstanding by much of the public and savage attacks 
Irom reviewers. 

But I have thought of Hardy most often in considering the differ- 
ences between the country he knew so intimately and discovered so 
profoundly, and that in which I have chosen to live and write. 
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It is difficult for a Canadian or an American who has not known 
England to realize what a vast country it is, in terms of people and 
living and lived-upon land. Even Wessex is vast in these terms; even 
tiny Dorset, fifty miles long at its longest, thirty miles wide at jts 
widest, is so enormous that a lifetime could not begin to use it up 
nor to search out its last recesses. 

For the writer, for the novelist especially, there is more to know, 
more to understand, more to use in the thousand square miles of 
Dorset than in the three hundred and fifty thousand square miles 
of my home province. It is a different knowing and a different under. 
standing, more intimate and intricate, immensely rich in human 
values and references, the perfect raw material for the novelist’s 
vield. 

In this part of Canada—and I would choose again to live and writ 
here—one can walk the hills and know them, travel the valleys and 
know them also. The streams and lakes lie open and comprehensible 
as they seem on the map, and even the great mountains are to be 
known; what difficulties there are are the physical ones of brush and 
slope and weather. I have seen a forest fire run through a hundred 
square miles around my house and been able to name the few in 
significant works of man affected by it. I have been lost in my 
country and wearied by it and overawed by it—but never more lost 
or wearied or overawed than a man of Hardy wandering upon Egdon 
Heath, for the mind of man has only its own capacity for weariness 
and awe. The people of my country, except for the Indians, whos 
memories and traditions we have destroyed, came here yesterday and 
many of them will be gone tomorrow, with no more trace than a few 
mouldering boards under the second growth. The country has littk 
time to mould them and they have little time for it, unless to build 
a dam or cut down a forest before they run for the cities. 

Another Dorset writer, returning to his native country after fy 
years in Africa, called it ‘a land where every sod was sacred, had 
covered up bones for the dead or engendered corn for the living’. And 
this was the land of which Hardy wrote. It is a land of Celt and 
Saxon and Roman and Dane, a used and lived-in land of chalk 
downs and narrow valleys, broad meadows, wild heaths, and wild sea 
coast. There are songs and dances lost among the hills, ancient art 
still nourished, and gloomy country superstitions cherished. Cottage 
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gardens flower in the half-memory of dark murders and lonely 
suicides; a Hangman’s Wood nestles on every hillside and a Lover’s 
lane winds through every draw, rarely innocent of other sin than 
loving. The haunt of past battles and rebellions, of ancient crime 
and cruelty, the shadow of witchcraft and forgotten religious rites 
marks the land everywhere and touches its people still. 

All this is a richness that no new land and no young people can 
tnow. If it sounds a heavy tradition, weighted with gloom, it is not. 
Fear and tragedy, battle and sin can exist and be remembered only 
where there is happiness to make them a contrast. Wessex is a 
lovely land and Dorset the loveliest part of it. Nowhere is there so 

much in so small a space—every fold of the hills hides some quiet 
town or quieter village; rutted side-roads lead between ancient hedges 

to lonely slate-roofed farms; the downs spread and roll among gorse 
ond woodland to tiny valleys, each with its stream and its history. 
Fat meadows of Frome and Puddle and Stour nurse red c: attle, and 
the land yields everywhere, as it has for a thousand years. 

So rich is the land that only one place-name of Hardy’s lies in 
the part I know best, the six or eight miles between Caste rbridge and 

Chalk Newton—Scrimpton. Hardy scholars have said that the Scrimp- 
ton of A Few Crusted Characters is probably Grimstone, but 1 know 
it is not. In Hardy’s story Andrey Satchel arrived at Scrimpton 

Church with his bride, Jane, to be married one morning. Andrey 
had taken a drop or two and the parson would have none of him. 
So Jane, to be sure of her man, asked the parson to lock them both 
in the church tower for an hour or so until things were right. The 
parson agreed, but he was a sporting man and remembered that 
hounds were meeting nearby. He took off with them and it proved 
: good scenting day; he forgot about poor Andrey and his bride until 

following morning. Shocked at the possibilities, he hurried to 
the church and found the young people dutifully waiting, ready to 
forego the one-night honeymoon they had planned so that the im- 
ropriety might never be known. 

A kindly little story and a happy ending. But Grimstone has no 
church and no church tower. Frampton, less than a mile away, which 
Hardy knew well because the Sheridans lived there, has both. And 
Frampton, not Grimstone, is Scrimpton. 

And what of the land between Casterbridge and Scrimpton, be 
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tween Dorchester and Frampton, which Hardy never had occasion 
to use? Let me name just a few of the names in it: Gaston Bridge, the 
Trough Bridge, Bradford Bridge, and Muckleford Bridge. Stratton. 
Grimstone, Muckleford, and Bradford Peverell for the villages; Ney. 
lands, Longwall, Tillywhim for a few of the woodlands; Frome and 
Wrackle for the rivers. Stratton Manor, Lock’s Farm, Pigeon’s Farm, 
Sidling Farm, and Stybie’s Orchard. Yes, and a Lover's Lane and 
Hangman’s Copse, and the massive remains of Roman and Saxon 
initmnitiie on Poundberry Hill. Every gate, every hedge, every car 
track and spinney and field, every pool in the rivers, every bend in 
the roads has its name, because the land is lived in and used. 

These are riches of association that build about living people to 
give them depth and their deeds meaning. It is humanity stamped 
upon the land and pressed back upon itself. When I lived in Dorset 
I went often to fish for salmon below Bindon Mill, near Wool. 
To get there I crossed Wool Bridge, where the ghostly coach of the 
seventeenth century D'Urbervilles is said to pass. And I looked 
unfailingly, with a sense of pity and sadness, towards Wellbridge 
House where Tess spent her fearful bridal night, as thousands have 
done before me and since me and thousands will in the years to 
come. For Thomas Hardy nursed his own grey and gentle spirit, 
conceived in the land, upon the land. And he spread its richness 
abroad for people everywhere to feel and know. 
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DOUGLAS GRANT 


The Great House 


[he great house stood not far from where I lived and dominated the 
real as much as it did the imaginary landscape of my childhood. My 
frst memory of it is under the snow of a winter so numb to my 
recollection that it may have been the original winter of my 
consciousness. Though how I came to be out in such weather and 
alone, for the scene is empty of figures, | cannot understand. 

The clouds bulged under pressure over the solemn countryside, 
lit by the shadow of light, and the silence was like the silence that 
follows a desolating upheaval—noise keeping quiet for fear of bring- 
ing about a further collapse. Miles away a group of factory chimneys 
stood up stiffly against the cloud, the irregular snapped-off lengths 
f some ingenious attempt to avert disaster; and closer at hand a 
colliery village sprawled about a conical slagheap, the burrow into 
which life had retreated. Other cones were dotted at random over 
the blanched distance, white where they faced the wind’s quarter 
ind black where they were sheltered. And the wind came in from 
the sea across a wide bay, whose curve was split towards the upper 
end by a harbour. 

The house stood above me on the crest of the rise. What little 
was left of its park was flanking clumps of trees—more ruined in 
their winter appearance than the derelict house—and the broken 
spine of the garden wall. The house itself was built round three 
sides of a vast entrance court, and the low and colonnaded wings 


A chapter from Messages in Bottles, a work in progress. 
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forced into towering relief the central mass, which fronted with jts 
order the helpless disorder of sky, sea, and land—surviving the 
desolation like a fractured outcrop of ancient igneous rock. And like 
such rock its stonework kept the flush of fire—of the fire that had 
ravaged it a hundred years ago. 

As I watched, the air thickened, the landscape was crossed by 
smooth tremors, the buildings became more extremely foreshortened 
in the dwindling light, and [ found myself once again at home 
in the world of familiar statements. 


When I began to know the house better I saw it under the aspect 
not of winter but of spring. The loose clouds trailed their shadows 
across the land, the sea quickened under the sun’s tilt, and the 
miners whistled as they tramped up the road home from the clatter. 
ing pithead. But the abandoned gardens were still, hushed, and 
removed from the world. Paths were overgrown and almost obliter. 
ated by brambles and rambler roses, their trellises having long since 
rotted away, and parterres and orchards were pashed out of recogni- 
tion by cattle and storms. The only tokens of the earlier decorum 
vere a damp grotto blocked by fallen debris and jettisoned tin cans 
the splintered torso of a stone Hercules lying under the massed 
windfall of years, and a leaden and lichened Apollo, minus the 
head, standing insecurely on a pedestal twisted askew by the roots 
of an overhanging elder. 

I returned again and again in this season to saunter through the 
gardens and to idle and brood with my back against the crumbling 
wall; and gradually I became aware that I was no longer alone 
I had no direct evidence of company—the grass was waved by the 
wind only, the quiet was unbroken, the steady pulse of decay was | 
unfluttered—but I knew that some presence was inevitably being 
drawn into existence. 

The growing sensation of being accompanied followed me from 
the garden into the house. The central block had been ruined by 
the fire and the ceiling was open to the high roof. Climbing up th: 
broad entrance steps, | would push open the doors and, after pausing 
to admire the enigmatic masks and interlaced foliage carved in theit 
panels, step into the great hall. The silence inside was as pervasive 
as the smoke from the smouldering aftermath of the fire must hav 
been, and there was light enough only to show up the lower level 
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THE GREAT HOUSE 

of the walls and the clotted debris of lath, stone, and plaster on the 
foor. A gallery—its iron balustrade withered by the heat like a 
branch broken from a leafed tree—ran along the wall opposite the 
door, and plaster statues stood in deep niches along the side walls. 
These statues were so disfigured and scorched that their shapes, dim 
beneath crusts of soot, appeared to be chance representations burnt 
into the stonework by the swirling conflagration. 

When I first entered the hall it looked so blasted that only further 
deterioration seemed possible; a new fall of plaster, another dis- 
lodgement of stone, caused by the imperceptible vibrations of the 
original catastrophe, was all that could be intended; but I began to 
distinguish on my frequent returns a curious change occurring in its 
aspect. The silence had not been shocked into death—it trembled under 
the tension of a secret cause; the shell was not that of a ruin—it was 
that of a building interrupted; and the statues, aloof in their re 
cesses, were neither seared stumps nor smoke’s petrified patterns— 
they were emergent figures, sheltering yet in ambiguity. Nor was 
the house deserted. The presence which stirred in the garden was 
here also, lodged beneath the roof in the seclusion of some intact 
room with which the broken staircase, winding upwards from a 
corner behind the gallery, would at last connect, allowing a descent. 

It was long before the presence appeared, but I knew that I could 
do no more than be patient. And one day as I sat below the garden 
wall a shadow passed between me and the sun. Though I looked 
up quickly and saw nothing, I realized that whatever difficulty had 
delayed it had been overcome; and as I entered the house I heard 
the breathing of a sleeper and marked how the statues seemed to 
attend. 

Each time I returned its manifestations became more exact and 
frequent; its shadow was stationary for a moment on the wall or its 
form present in the darkness at the foot of the stairs; and if I failed 
to return for a day or more it seemed to have continued its slow but 
steady evolution in my absence. 

While it was thus evolving according to its nature, my own senses 
responded to the rhythm of its creation and were quickened by 
apprehension. The shooting grasses and brambles throbbed with 
energy; a heart beat in the torso of tumbled Hercules; the extended 
hands of headless Apollo itched to make music; the massive ringed 
Tuscan columns, grouped in threes on either side of the entrance 
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arch, waited the company for which they had been erected: the 
masks carved on the door swung gently among the foliage; and the 
statues were ready to step out of their trance. But my percept 


ion of 
what was immediate was no keener than my awareness of th 


1€ scope 
of life stretching out indefinitely beyond. Avenues were cut sia 
past and the future—but the vistas and active figures which lay at 
the end of each were too far and too foreign to be comprehended 
without an interpreter. I knew that he who was coming was the 
interpreter. 

He separated himself at last from obscurity and stood by my side: 
pausing at first on the verge of personality, vague and featureless, 
but gradually assuming the definite form of a young man. When | 
inconsequentially remember him now I see him as he was im- 
mediately after death and recoil from this latest impression in fear 
of the contempt expressed by those shut eyes and that tightened 
mouth. I forget my original love for him who, throughout the period 
of that prolonged summer, stepped into pace with me immediately | 
entered the grounds and sat and loitered beside me in the hot garden 
or the cool of the ruined house. 

What we talked about was always my concern, but I quickl 
discovered that it was his spontaneously returned interest that esta- 
blished the subject’s value. As he recited verses after me his voice 
naturally released the cadence mine had missed; as he rehearsed a 
scene his description made the figures—grouped and stationary in 
my account—move into action; and if he accepted my opinion his 
assent was judgement enough. 

But the particular fascination that he exercised was his promise. 
The future seemed to be in his gift and however wild my wishes, 
extravagant my ambitions, he promised their achievement and con- 
spired with me to crowd the unrestricted prospect with sufficient 
impossibilities to waste innumerable lives. Day in, day out, I sat 
engrossed by his side. 


I cannot tell how long the summer lasted, nor when exactly an 
uneasiness began to encroach on my content. At first my awakened 
distrust was directed entirely against the house, for as its summoning 
shadow fell at evening across the garden I felt I had received a 
warning impossible and dangerous to disregard. The moment the 
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shadow touched us, we would saunter slowly back to the house and 


sart in the dim hall—he to climb the broken stairs into the darkness 


shouldered by the statues and I| to descend into my average day—and 


| became increasingly more reluctant to leave him to his mysterious 


ind lonely ascent and more uncertain of our next meeting. But as 


e appeared to be undisturbed by any similar sense of insecurity, and 


s | always found him waiting for me upon each anxious return, 


| tried to fight off my own. 


It was a useless attempt. Once I was persuaded that the house 


held a threat | found my attention irresistibly drawn towards it, and 


the harder I tried to disregard it the more certainly was its threat 


confirmed. | soon convinced myself that we were being overwatched 


by someone hidden in the house, and this conviction coincided with 


i change in my companion. His complexion, always pale from being 


, long time out of the sun, turned an unnatural pallor, and his 


strength ebbed in time to the failing year. Though I must have been 


intuitively aware that his existence depended upon the continuous 
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support of my will, I could not help being distracted from him bj that I 
the menacing shadow of the house. him. 9. 
But, whatever was inimical in the house remaining withdrawn anc be foo 
unrealized, I began to suspect him, to imagine that his physica) among 
decline was ev ‘cas of faithlessness and to believe that I had been | saw 
the victim of a cheat. The future which he had promised—and jy face. | 
was impossible to imagine its fulfilment except in his company- forehe 
seemed about to be foreclosed, and disillusionment and anticipated steps | 
disappointment filled me with a bitterness as intense as my earlie; 
love. I could hardly bear to look at him as we sat together, and x =‘I1a 
our conversation had dwindled to nothing he might as well haye the h 


already been a dead thing. But though he cannot have been oblivioys |esslv 


to what I felt he paid no attention to me, brooding quietly on his 
change. 

My distrust inevitably hurried on the end. It came soon. The ait 
was sultry and the sky overcast with the ashes of summer when | 
turned into the garden, finding myself there again only from habit 
and we had not been long together, each uselessly preoccupied with 
his own thoughts, before the thunder rattled and the wind rustled 
the entangled grasses’ rusted wire. The warning brought us to our 
feet and as we walked over to the house the bruised distance wa: 
laid open by a lightning flash. 

It was cool in the house, but the wind whined in the broken roof 
and ruffled the drifted dust on the floor. I was suddenly angered by 
the thought of the time I had wasted in coming to such a place and 
turned away, leaving him standing in the middle of the hall; but 
I had hardly taken two paces before I realized that by breaking of 
our meeting in this manner I was also putting an end to our relation 
ship, and shsomed at the abrupt finality of my action I stopped te 
look back. He was walking slowly tow ards the stairs, but as he put his 
foot to the first step he paused and turned towards me. The aaa ness 
of his face, the unsteadiness of his stance, and the resignation of his 
hands—which I had already noticed as being little more than struc 
tures of bone—were so expressive of death that I was filled with fear 
But his eyes as he raised them to mine reflected in a penetrating 
and contemptuous gaze all the distaste and bitterness that I had 
recently felt towards him. He looked away and mounted the stairs 

It was not until he had passed from sight round the first turning 
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m hy that J recovered from the shock of his dismissal and tried to stop 

him. Shouting to him I dashed forward—to be brought up short at 
1 ang the foot of the stairs. The shadows were not empty. A woman stood 
'sicg|_ among them close to the wall and stepped out and barred my way. 
been | saw in the instant before I turned and ran the cruel shape of her 
1d jy face. I saw the denial, resolution, and malice of her mouth, her 
ny... forehead, her eyes; and I ran blindly across the hall and down the 
at | steps into the sudden rain. 


alCg 


lier 
d ‘ | ran but I could not escape. For the three days I kept away from 
have the house it rained. Awake or asleep the rain entangled me help- 
ious lesly in its mesh, and awake or asleep I dreamt the same dream. 
his | dreamt that I was turned to stone; that 1 was dead but for the 
steady purposeless pulse of my heart in my hardened sides, and that 
air | lay on my back with my feet pressed together and my stiff hands 
| qossed, on a table of stone. And as the wind blew, the blades of 
bit: coarse grass scraped my bare shins and the cloud drifted into my 


tled_birds—their cries a forlorn disturbance in the far valleys below—that 
our [lay on a height, forgotten, alone. 
was It was this dream that told me he was dead, and on the afternoon 
f the third day I went back to the house. There was a pause in the 
oof rain. As I crossed the courtyard | was so intent on watching the 
by windows of the house that I did not notice until I had climbed the 
ind steps that the doors were fastened by beams, nailed crudely into 
but place. Leaning forward I pressed my ear to the damp wood but | 
off heard only the casual drip of rain down the channels it had worn 
on in the stone, the endless sigh of the weather coming in from the 
to sea and a reverberation within the house as senseless as the noise in 
his ashell. 


es The chance that I might be wrong, that the dream was a deceit, 
his brought me at dark again to the house. I crouched out of sight at 
uc the end of the garden, hearing the shuffle of a train travelling north- 
at. wards and the crumble of seas on the shore, and I knew by the 


ng suspense that I had been wrong. And as I waited for what had 
ad been prepared to happen and watched the house intently, I saw 
ts. each window socket on the upper floor light up in turn. Someone 
ng | walked the whole length of the house before disappearing or dousing 
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the lamp. As the light went out at the last window the moon sho, 
through a clearing full on the house, and I saw that though ¢h 
doors were still shut the beams had gone. . 

Whatever the signal meant it had been given; and, keeping quie 
in the wet grass until the moon had again sailed into cloud, I move 
cautiously within the shelter of the wall towards a window accessj}| 
by a mound of rubbish, at the side of the house. Hoisting myse| 
onto the sill | looked down across the great hall towards a row of 
the statues, their whiteness showing like limestains through ‘ 
gloom. I paused half expecting them to come forward, so prepare 
and attentive they seemed, but reassured at last that their station 
were for the moment ordained, | carefully let myself down ang 
crossed to the unguarded foot of the stairs. 

It was not easy to begin the climb. Had she confronted me at the 
foot I should have had room to escape, but should she appear whe 
I was already committed I should be caught off balance and trappe 
in a narrow space. But it was too late to turn back, and pressing m 
left shoulder against the inner wall and feeling ahead for eac 
foothold, I began to ascend. The spiral became steeper and mad 
quicker turns the higher I climbed, and as I hesitated I anxious 
judged by the free movement of the air that I was dangerous 
skirting a drop. But before | could retreat a light shone immediatel 
above me and did not go out. Keeping closer to the wall I climbe 
the last steps and found myself suspended on a stone platform befor 
an open door. 

I stood quite still and looked into a large dilapidated room, soft 
lit up by the hidden light. Where the plaster had not fallen fror 
the walls to show the splintered lath it was stained with the quee 
cartography of damp, and the high ceiling, once patterned an 
gilded, had caved in in several places, adding its share to the rubbis 
on the bare and unsafe boards. The room smelt of bats. Not a nois 
frayed the quiet, not a shadow crossed the floor, and chancing wh 
I should see round the corner I stepped inside. 

I saw first the derelict fourposter bed—its drab tattered hanging 
and grotesque shadows making uncertainty of that part of the roor 
~—and as I looked down to the light at its foot I noticed a long trest 
table with a candle burning at either end. On the table between th 
candles, whose flames responded to the even pulsation of the ai 
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od a cofin, the yellow gleam sliding along the smooth finish of 
the wood. 1 walked stiffly forward and looked down on his body, 

d out inside. He had been wrapped in a brown habit as coarse 
and heavy as that of a monk and his hands clutched to his breast a 
unch of feathered grasses and hedge flowers. 

| cannot remember how long | stood, but I watched until I could 
have believed that life must return, that a tremor must agitate the 
otionless pool. And as if in response to this thought I suddenly saw 
the mouth move and tremble in an ironic and contemptuous smile. 
| reached out in horror to touch those lips, to stop them from fully 
defining the smile, and as I moved the flames were flattened in the 
draught and spilt out their light to show her sitting upright in a 
hair, watching from the shadow of the bed. 

She never took her eyes off mine as | stepped back, one step at 

time, nor altered the position of her hands, held crossed in her 

p, but steadily and malignantly studied the effects of my defeat. 
Only when I stood at last in the doorway did she glance down 
victoriously towards the foot of the bed, and impelled by the image 
f what she might raise I turned for the stairs. But as 1 reached them 
| was caught a blow on the side of my head—a padded blow from 
: tremendous wing, and shielding my face in my arms I| stumbled 
ind fell, furiously struck at and buffeted all the way of my fall by 
furies, whose derisory screams were more terrible than their vicious 
light. 

My body ached and my ears rang with the repercussion of their 
lows and yells as I opened my eyes. Before me on the grass in the 
moonlight a white glove had been dropped, its limp fingers creased 
y the owner’s last clutch—it was my right hand. I could not move 
but lay where I had fallen, letting the damp earth cool me and the 
silence calm. The moon shone through the mist which crowded in 
rom the sea and gathered between me and the front of the house. 
[here were no lights showing, the candles must have been put out; 
nd as I watched without raising my head the house lessened to an 
utline in the mist. 

| sighed with relief as its form blurred and was nearly gone, and 
breathing deeply and stretching myself I found I was unharmed. 
| rolled over to stand up but stopped, catching a suggestion of 
music behind the mist. There was neither a tune nor recognizable 
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notes but an implied revel of sound. And at the same time I saw the 
dull flare of lights in every window of the house. The doors were 
flung open and footsteps, heavy with effort, came in time down the 
steps. Whoever was slowly coming would be out of sight until they 
had crossed immediately before me on the drive, and in an effort to 
be passed by unseen | hugged closer to the ground. The procession 
stepped suddenly out of the wavering mist and was as quickly gon 
—but I saw in terror the statues from the great hall march past me 
in double file, some holding up torches to light the path of those 
whose heads were bowed under the weight of the coffin they bore, 
The mist closed in completely to hide their traces, to muflle the 
music and blot out the lights. And in the silence that followed , 
sea-bird came in over the water, sailing high above the mist, and 
cried disconsolately, all the familiar landmarks lost, even to its 
navigator’s eyes. It flew on and the night was quiet, as quiet as the 
deserted house. All that lingered of the procession was the scent 
of roses and the aroma of spilt wine. 


Aere Perennius 


My poor villain, chief of a band of angels, 

fortune it is that with unleaving gust 

will shake your winter stalk in amorous rage. 

Sing to your mistress when you see her next 

that she has chosen such a one as age 

can never thieve from, nor wilderness disgust; 

and when the hunt is lost among the hills, 

when dictionaries overwhelm the text, 

you will preserve her with perennial lust, 

than bronze more lasting, than decay more sharp. 

Height will give a shelter to the hawk, 

the owl is saved by his obscurity, 

but you are one of many sleepy birds 

who twitter to each other of their loves 

before night lays the poison for them all, 

and finch and robin go into the dark 

aviary, where no bird sings. 

Hark! The amorous rustling of their wings. 

Daryt Hine 
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John Sutherland 


and Northern Review 


[t must have been in 1946 that I first saw a copy of Northern Review. 
And it must have been soon afterwards that John Sutherland and | 
began a fairly steady correspondence. | thought of writing some 
essays about the younger short-story writers, and he offered to publish 
ther m in his magazine; but somehow they were never written. Then 
we met a few times in Montreal, and one night we were going to 
run off copies of F. R. Scott’s “The Canadian Authors Meet’ and 
distribute them secretly the next morning at the annual convention 
f the C.A.A. But the party went on too long. Sutherland liked a 
drink, he smoked little cigars, and—rankest heresy in the literary 
world—he occasionally played golf. (We never had the | came we said 
we must pl: 1V together. 

When John Sutherland died in Toronto on Labour Day weekend, 
his study of E. J. Pratt, The Poetry of E. J]. Pratt: A New Interpreta- 

n, had just been published, and a final issue of his magazine 
Northern Review had only recently appeared. He was thirty-seven, 
vet he had been an editor and critic for nearly fifteen years. He knew 

at he was going to die, and it was typical of his sense of dedication 
that he spent the last summer of his life working on his book and on 
the last issue of his magazine. 

As a critic and editor, Sutherland was frank and outspoken, and we 
ught to pay him the compliment, even now, of writing about his 
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career with some of his own honesty. His beliefs changed radical], 
over the years, and Northern Review disapp vinted or alienated some ¢ 
its early supporters. I was among those who were disappointed, Hi 
was always intense and dedicated, but in the last years of his life he 
grew increasingly sombre and his literary opinions hardened, 
often showed a surprising lack of curiosity about writers who did noy 
obviously fit in with his immediate interests, but like any good 
editor he published work in Northern Review which certa inly didn't 
always reflect his own prejudices. 

John Sutherland was an editor, a critic, occasionally a poet. H 
was also a kind of literary patron, for Northern Review was able t 
survive as a forum for writers simply because he and his wife Audrey 
were willing to make continual sacrifices for the magazine. Irs 
doubtful whether Northern Review ever had five hundred syb 
scribers, and for a number of years it kept going by appealing t 
its readers to contribute to a sustaining fund. But its influence was 
much greater than its circulation, and in the files of the magazine 
are poems and short stories which are bound to be reprinted jn 
discriminating anthologies of contemporary Canadian writing. As 
Sutherland once wrote of magazines like Northern Review: ‘They 
are in perpetu: il search of money, yet they continue to appear withou: 
it. For them the economic problem is either oven or nothing 
Yet the difficulty wasn’t that the field was so crowded: for most 
its existence Northern Review was the only general literary magazin 
being published in English Canada. 

It all began in 1941. In Vancouver Alan Crawley brought out the 
first issue of his poetry quarterly Contemporary Verse, and a { 
months later two mimeographed ‘little magazines’ appeared in 
Montreal: Preview and Sutherland’s First Statement. The Montrea 
writers who were associated with the two magazines were mostly 
poets who had read W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, and the other 
English poets of the thirties. Most of them had leftist politic: i views 
and a vision of a better world after the war. The magazines wer 
founded to do battle for writers who eapeceel short shrift from th 
Toronto commercial magazines and publishers. In 1945  Previeu 
and First Statement were combined to form Northern Review, whos 
editors and regional editors included almost all the new poets. Bu 
not long afterwards, John Sutherland wrote a bitter review of a boo! | 
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f poems by Robert Finch, who had had the misfortune to win the 
Governor General’s Award for Poetry in a year when two or three 
f the Northern Review poets were eligible. When the review ap- 
peared, half a dozen of the poet-editors took to the woods. 

~ Sutherland tried to capture the mood of those years with a book, 
Other Canadians, which had the subtitle ‘An Anthology of the New 
Poetry in Canz ida 1940-1946’. He contributed a long introduction, 
in which he attacked the poet and editor A. J. M. Smith for his 
views on Canadian writing, ridiculed the Canadian Authors’ Associa- 
tion, poked fun at Mr Smith’s religious sympathies, forecast the 
probable effect on Canadian writing of the Cinevitable) coming of 
Socialism to Canada, and (most significantly, I think) suggested that 
in the future, Canadian writers were more likely to be influenced 
by their American contemporaries than by literary developments 
overseas. 

It was a ringing manifesto, and it had a curious aftermath. | 
believe that Other Canadians was intended to appear in 1946, but 
that an accident delayed its publication for three years. Two years 
after that, in 1951, Sutherland published an essay on ‘The Past 
Decade in Canadian Poetry’ in Northern Review, and ruefully con- 
fessed that a number of the poets he had included in Other Cana- 
dians had stopped writing; that others had abandoned politics for a 
vaguely defined religious commitment; and that the social and 
political beliefs of the whole movement of new poets now seemed 
to was to have had shallow roots. Today much of the poetry in 
Other Canadians and much of Sutherland’s introduction seems naive 
and out of date even for the early forties. (There seems to be about 
: ten-year lag before new literary tendencies filter into Canada.) But 
Sut herland’s willingness to write off so much of his own past was 
admirable. 

Eventually Sutherland began to make Northern Review a more 
ceneral and a more national literary magazine. In the next few years 
he published a number of good short stories, more critical essays and 
reviews, and comment about painting, music, radio, and the movies. 
This was sensible, since it is clear that in the post-war world the 
embattled ‘little magazine’ is becoming an anachronism, and that in 
Canada we need magazines to fill some of the space that yawns 
between, say, the university quarterlies and Maclean's. Finally 
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Sutherland became a Roman Catholic, and Roman Catholic and neo 
conservative writers from England and the United States began 
fill much of his magazine. 

While I was re- reading Northern Review this fall I noticed two 
omissions from the magazine that seemed not only to reflect Suther. 
land’s own attitudes but also the limitations of the group of writers 
with which he was first associated. An outsider meeting the Monte] 
poets notices at once that they show little interest in other writers 
who happen not to be poets, and as far as I can discover, Northery 
Review published in a decade only one substanti« 
about a Canadian novelist—or any novelist, for thet matter. Even 
more surprising is the discovery that in those ten years Northern 
Review seems to have published no work from French Canada ang 
no comment on writing by French Canadians with the exception of 
a small group of poems by Anne Hebert translated by F. R. Scott, 
Montreal is supposed to be the Canadian city where French- and 
English-speaking writers and intellectuals are able to meet, but mos 
translations of French-Canadian w riting have been made and pub- 
lished in New York and—of all places—Ontario. 

As I re-read Northern Review it was also plain to what extent it 





editor was also its most interesting critic and commentator on the 
literary scene. It is his critical essays and reviews (often published 
as ‘Canadian Comment’) that give the magazine its real character 
(One of the paradoxes of literary magazines is that they are generally 
most interesting because of their critical articles and reviews, an 
that it takes the exceptional poem or short story to capture the 
reader's imagination.) Sutherland's criticism forms the only seriou 
and sustained discussion we have of the poets who emerged in 
Canada in the dozen years after 1941. He was at his best when hi 
was doing a detailed, specific reading of the texts; he was not near; 
as convincing, I think, when an ideology took over. He did the sor 
of homework not many Canadian critics bother to attempt: { 
example, his review of James Reaney’s The Red Heart, for which 
he took the trouble to compare specific poems with earlier an 
different versions that had appeared in the literary magazines. Suthe 
land’s argument was that in most cases the rewritten poem w 
inferior to the original, and I think he made his case. 

Sutherland’s great virtue as critic and editor was that he remaine 
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free of the official entanglements that bedevil literary men in this 
small country. His economic insecurity as publisher of Northern 
Review had its compensations. His misfortune was that lack of 
sympathy and curiosity kept him from using his freedom to the full. 
Right up to the final issue of his magazine he shows a suspicion of 
the academic world’s tendency to move in on Canadian writing, and 
in a country where most serious critics are university teachers he 
stands as one of the few exceptions. It’s a pity he didn’t write a 
polemic about the increase of university courses on Canadian litera- 
ture, the emergence of young academics whose Ph.D.s are granted 
for a thesis on some aspect of Canadian writing, and what this is 
likely to do to a literature that has still the shakiest of foundations. 
Sutherland could be an infuriating critic, he could be wrong, he 
could be narrow; but he couldn’t have written a book like E. K. 
Brown’s On Canadian Poetry, which is also often wrong (see the 
comments on Morley Callaghan), as well as cautious, pallid, and, 
alas, the likely progenitor of a whole school of Canadian criticism. 

[ have left my comment about Sutherland’s study of E. J. Pratt* 
to the end. It is a book that we must admire for its detailed and loving 
analysis of a writer to whom the critic became in the end wholly 
committed. But it belongs to Sutherland’s ideological criticism, and 
unless one shares his views it isn’t convincing. It tells us more about 
the critics emotional and intellectual journey than about the poet 
who became the focal point of that journey. Even if Sutherland had 
lived, this book would have had no successor: his disillusionment 
with Canadian writing was profound. We cannot tell what caused 
that disillusionment (Too much faith in the beginning? Too many 
years of dreary manuscripts? Some private torment?), but it was a 
fitting end to John Sutherland’s dedicated career that he should 
believe he had discovered in this country one writer he cared to 
number among ‘the few significant poets of the time’. 


*The Poetry of E. J. Pratt: A New Interpretation. Ryerson, 110 pp. $3.75. 
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Of the batch of recent novels before me, two are by English writers, 
five by Canadians. Since the English novels, one by a writer of 
established reputation and the other by a writer of popul: ir fame, are 
one good and one poor, and since the Canadian novels ran; ge from 
excellent to execrable, I can make only the unexciting deduction 
that talent is independent of geography. But perhaps even that i 
cheerful news to Canadians, who are frequently prone to agree that 
no good thing can come out of Nazareth. 

C. P. Snow, who has the established reputation, is probably the 
most distinguished practitioner in the traditional English nove 
today. Homecomings is the sixth in the series of his novels in which 
Lewis Eliot is the narrator—a series which, when completed in ten 
or eleven volumes, will trace the responses from youth to maturity 
of a sensitive and intelligent Englishman to the problems and peril 
of our Age of Anxiety. In the preceding book, The New Men, Snow 
took a look through the eyes of Lewis Eliot at the experts in physical 
science who in a hundred laboratories are preparing a new doom ot 
dawn for the human race. Now, in the present book, Eliot scrutinizes 
himself. He studies the pathology of the spectator that he has 
striven to be. The time of the story spans a period of shattering 
events: from the year of Munich, 1938, through the war years, t 
the dislocations of the postwar world. Eliot is close to the scene of 
momentous decisions in those years; he is a high-ranking civil servant 
he is the confidant of rulers, he is entrusted with serious respons: 
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bilities. These events and decisions, however, are only the backdrop 
tor a StOry of self-scrutiny at a time of personal crisis. It is a pro 
longed crisis, extending from the bitter end of Eliot's first marriage 
through a painful love affair to a second marriage which, at the end 

f the book, seems to offer a prospect of a new and fruitful era in 
his life. 

Snow's development of this crisis is carefully patterned; in five 
stages, like five acts of a drama, Lewis Eliot changes from the generous 
but detached protector of a schizoid wife into a self-giving sharer in 
life's everyday give-and-take. Margaret, his lover, wants more than 
loving care; she wants a relationship. ‘You want to be private’, she 
reproaches him; ‘you don’t want to give and take like an ordinary 
man... . You issue bulletins about yourself, you don’t want anyone 
else to find you out. You are the same with me.’ Again: ‘You know 
you've done everything for me, don’t you? I wish you could say the 
same. She does not accept Eliot until, after the lonely years of a 
self-defeated man, he repudiates his godlike detachment and serene 
benevolence. Not only does he let people help him whereas before 
he had done all the helping; he is now also prepared to look foolish 
and to act shabbily when people think him wise and stable. The 
final turn of the screw is that to save the life of his child he must 
ask for the medical help of a man whose wife he has taken and 
made the mother of that child. 

Perhaps the story is too neatly patterned. The earlier sections— 
those dealing with Eliot’s first wife and with Margaret as his lover 
—are excellent, but in the latter part of the book one feels occasionally 
that events have been contrived to make a point. | think that the 
earlier The Masters is a better book in that it is more organic: out 
of the apparently trivial tussle of two men to be chosen Master of a 
Cambridge college develop issues that illuminate human behaviour 
not only in personal relations but in art, science, and politics. Still 
Homecomings is a rewarding book; the marks of a fine intelligence 
are everywhere visible in it. 

The first Canadian on my list, Ethel Wilson, is, like C. P. Snow, 
concerned with the achievement of wholeness in the personal life; 
her stories are ‘equations of love’. Mrs Wilson looks at the human 
predicament as it is revealed in the lives of British Columbia 
women who just have husbands, homes, and children. From the 
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round of common duties and in the context of ordinary personal 
relations these women try to find meaning, order, value. This is the 
theme of Mrs Wilson’s earlier stories like Swamp Angel, ‘Tuesday 
and Wednesday’, and ‘Lilly’s Story’. Her latest book, Love and Sal; 
Water, presents a similar equation. Ellen Cuppy, as we see her first 
is a sensitive and engaging girl, bereaved of her mother, and trying 
to understand a father of whom she has hitherto seen little. Some 
vears pass, and we meet her again as a mature and attractive woman, 
Then the sea, which she has always loved, treats her brutally, robs 
her cruelly, and Ellen has to make a new balance in the ledgers of 
love and loss. 

The manner of the two novelists is quite different. C. P. Snoy 
wants the large canvas and the epic sweep that will carry him 
through a dozen volumes; Mrs Wilson tells her stories with brevity 
and restraint and is most at home in the novelette form. She is first 
rate all the way in a piece of the length of ‘Lilly’s Story’; but her 
longer efforts, like Swamp Angel and Love and Salt Water , are not 
sustained. They fall into chunks. some good and some only so+o. 
Thus Part I of this book, dealing with Ellen’s girlhood, is excellent, 
and the story picks up in the final section, but the intervening pages 
do little more than mark time. It is true that Ellen felt in later life 
that ‘the long period which elapsed between the voyage and the 
meeting with her husband at the railway station’ was an elision of 
time without significance or relevance, but the author need not have 
demonstrated Ellen’s point by making a dull story of those years. 

Mrs Wilson is a seasoned writer who has won the respect and 
admiration of the discriminating. Miss Wiseman is a newcomer, but 
her first novel has both maturity and power. She has chosen to write 
about people she knows in the Ukrainian Jewish community of 
Winnipeg; she has kept her eye steadily and shrewdly on her object 
she has told her story with humour and tenderness. The result is 
that one’s emotions are engaged by the richly human situation she ' 
presents, and one follows her characters with the same quality of 
affection as Miss Wiseman has obviously brought to their creation. 

The events of the story span the lives of two generations. Abraham 


is still a young man when he arrives with wife and son in Wi innipeg, } 


fleeing from the horrors of a pogrom in the Old Land; he is old and 
demented when at the end of the book his grandson, a violinist, call 
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upon him in the asylum and is purged of his bitterness and resent- 
ment in the presence of a beautiful spirit. It is, 1 think, in the sense 
of the continuity of the generations and in the strength of family 
fection that the power of the novel resides. The Sacrifice is 
esentially a novel of fathers and sons. The father-son relationship 
is illuminated in a variety of instances. Isaac is the passion of 
Abraham’s life; he is pained by his son’s religious scepticism but 
exalted by Isaac’s sacrifice in saving the Torah from a burning 
synagogue. Abraham's own sacrifice stems from a quarrel with his 
widowed daughter-in-law about the part he may play in the care 
and upbringing of Isaac’s son. To these principal characters there 
are contrasting fathers and sons: the shoichet Chaim Knopp, and his 
son Ralph, who has become a manufacturer, drives around in a 
Cadillac, and forces the old man to retire from a humble job; or 
the lewd but good-natured butcher Polsky, and his adolescent son 
Hymie who has his father’s eye for a loose woman or a fast buck. 
Miss Wiseman represents them all with relish, understanding, and 
tolerance. The Sacrifice is a mature and warm-hearted book. 

The other English book on my list, The Tribe That Lost Its Head, 
is not a novel; it is an argument, in the guise of fiction, for the 
righteousness of British colonial administration. Halfway through 
the book I remembered where I had read all this before: in my boy- 
hood exploration of G. A. Henty’s With Clive in India, an exciting 
yarn of treachery and massacre in which the good guys fight the 
bad guys and win a thumping victory for the Empire and civilization. 
The only difference is that The Tribe That Lost Its Head has a hot 
garnish of salacity and sadism that will inevitably get the book on 
the best-seller list. Mr Monsarrat invents the island of Pharamaul, a 
British Protectorate five hundred miles off the south-west coast of 
Africa, where the British (rather absent-mindedly) had arrived in 
the nineteenth century and had remained to carry the White Man’s 
Burden into the twentieth century. ‘Great Britain, having arrived to 
pacify and discipline, remained to educate and administer.’ Suppose 
the natives like being servants? asks the author, giving the game away 
on page 34. Home to Pharamaul comes the Oxford-educated Dina- 
maula to take up his duties as hereditary chief of the Maula tribe— 
and all hell breaks loose on the island. The members of the British 
governing groups, both in Whitehall and Pharamaula, have their 
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idiosyncrasies, but when the chips are down they are seen to be good 
fellows who are standing up firmly for civilization. Indeed they 
would not have any trouble at all if it were not for mischieyoys 
journalists, socially conscious priests, Labour Party agitators, and 
yellow rags like the Manchester Guardian and the New Statesman. 
This is the essence of Mr Monsarrat’s contribution to a world jp 
which the peoples of Asia and Africa have picked up the notion 
that they would like to be not servants but human beings. 

The Jameson Girls is competently written and thoroughly amusing, 
This is Jan Hilliard’s third and best book. Her first, The Salt Box, 
won the Leacock Award for Humour in 1951, and her second, A 
View of the Town, is a quietly entertaining comedy of small-town 
life in Nova Scotia. The scene of the present book is a colonial 
mansion on a high, wooded precipice overlooking the Niagara 
River; here King Jameson, a roistering rascal and domestic tyrant, 
who has made a tidy fortune in rum-running, is taking an un- 
conscionable time about his dying. While his four daughters and 
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their housekeeper await the event, a confidence man is trying to 
entice one of the girls into matrimony for her money. The fun of the 
book rises steadily from the clash and contrast of character. The 
four girls are sharply etched: Lily, who has a china-doll prettiness 
nd is spoiled, innocent, and apparently brainless; Fanny, kind, 
enerous, and inefhcient, who compensates for her lovelessness by a 
fanatical busyness; Mildred, a born worrier and self-appointed martyr 
who ‘looked like a spinster dressed up for the role of a harlot in a 
slav’; and the luscious and much-married Isobel, who regarded 
marital fidelity as a cardinal virtue and was always hoping that she 

uld be able to practise it herself some day. But the triumph of 
the book is the elderly, gin-drinking housekeeper, Mrs Pringle, who 
can hold her own with any of the old baggages from the pages of 
Dickens. She is gross, vulgar, scandalous, and crooked, but she is 


they were twenty years ago.’ 

Thomas Raddall is an experienced novelist who can do much 
better than The Wings of Night, in fact has done so; this book is 
bviously a potboiler for the Doubleday mass readership. Neil 
Jamieson, who had run away from home as a rambunctious lad of 
fourteen, fought in the Second World War, and later made himself 
; satisfactory career as a forestry engineer in Ontario, returns at 
the age of thirty-two to the decaying community of Oak Falls, Nova 
Scotia, and finds his aged grandmother still presiding in proud 
ntransigeance over the ruins of the ancestral home, ‘a big authentic 
elic of a good time gone’. Neil, who had intended to make only a 
brief visit, stays on to challenge Senator Quarrender, the head of 
the sawdust aristocracy, who has been stealing timber berths right 
and left, and to resume undiplomatic relations with his boyhood 
sweetheart, now married to the son of the Senator. He shoots the 
husband—accidentally—and is charged with murder; about a third 
of the book is given over to the trial. The first fifty pages, presenting 
the moribund home and family and the crumbling community, are 
moving and memorable, and Neil’s old cronies, the hermit Jim 
Pelerine and the Indian guide Johnnie Brant, are well presented; 
but the knight errantry against the robber baron and the love story 
are slick and perfunctory. 

With Scott Young’s The Flood we scrape the bottom of the barrel. 
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Against the background of the Winnipeg flood disaster of 1959, 
Martin Stewart, whose wife had been killed in a car accident fie 
months before, renews acquaintance with a married woman, Martha, 
with whom he had frequently slept in 1935. He sleeps with her 
again. This bothers several people, including (a) the principals, 
(b) Martha’s husband, and (c) Martin’s fourteen-year-old son. How- 
ever, Martha’s husband has a sister Elaine, aged twenty-two and a 
graduate of the University of Toronto, who offers the sweet mystery 
of life all over again to Martin, and everybody—but everybody!—is 
content. The writing is as silly as the story, to wit: i, 
P.J. there, what about P.J. there? What would P.J. think even now if 
he knew that away back there in the thirties twice Martha was 
pregnant by me, and that one night when she was twenty-one days 
pregnant and was ironing I had stood by the ironing board and asked 
her in a low voice if she would marry me and she had said no. . . . 
The book is as banal and sloppy and vulgar as a super-suds radio 
serial. 


C, P. Snow. Homecomincs. Macmillan. 400 pp. $3.00 

Ethel Wilson. Love anp Sarr Water. Macmillan. 204 pp. $2.75 

Adele Wiseman. Tue Sacririce. Macmillan. 346 pp. $3.95 

Nicholas Monsarrat. THe Triste Tuat Lost Its Heap. British Book 
Service (Cassell). 538 pp. $3.75 

Jan Hilliard. Tut Jameson Grrts. Nelson, Foster, & Scott. 240 pp. 
$3.50 

Thomas Raddall. THe Wincs oF Nicut. Doubleday. 320 pp. $4.25 

Scott Young. Tue Froop. McClelland & Stewart. 224 pp. $3.50 
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Poetry Chromcle 


Kathleen Raine is the lady who, so I've been told, thinks that the 
God in Blake’s Tiger did not make both lamb and tiger. Perhaps this 
has nothing to do with her poetry—which after the halfway mark I 

oan to like very much. As a matter of fact her poetry is almost 
al enamelled attractive—it has all the Northumbrian images of Sir 
Walter Scott’s, Wordsworth’s, and Emily Bronté’s world—otters, fells, 
becks, rowan trees, heaths, and ravens. In terms of this Northumbrian 
world Miss Raine does what any poet does—talks of Love, Time, and 
Fternity. At least she seems to talk of all three at one time or another. 
Out of this world of Old English sombre northern imagery—the sort 
of place the Venerable Bede was unvenerable in—man may make 
i ym that is his atmosphere as naturally, says Miss Raine, as air 
is that of flowers, water that of fish (‘In the Beck’) . Now the motto 
for her Collected Poems is Milton’s ‘. . . an Iland salt and bare. The 
haunt of Seales and Orcs, and Seamews clang’; poor old Eden trans- 
formed into a guano island—but still mysterious. Well, the scenery 
in Miss Raine’s poetry, you feel the big struggle to turn it into 
Paradise again (‘The world of wild that would be man’). 

Although Miss Raine’s poems often have what I would call terrific 
ideas: what you seem to see when you close your eyes, ‘a dance whose 
figure is limpet or murex, cowne or golden winkle’, shells like 
humming tops—speaking of the atom storm in them—the dust 
‘weaving the rose, the lamb, and the world’s darling child’, life like 
a child’s arm extended down into the rock pool—although these are 
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wonderful notions, sometimes the wonderful notions are not match, 
up by wonderful verbal technique. Her first poems, which attemy 
to be gnomic and to sound as if from Sybil’s mouth, seem yep 
unexciting to me: with a longer line and some violent repetitior 

experiments later on, her poetry really begins to be memorable: 


It burns in the void, 
Nothing upholds it. 
Still it travels. 


Travelling the void 
Upheld by burning 
Nothing is still. 


Burning it travels. 
The void upholds it. 


Still it is nothing. 


Nothing it travels 
A burning void 


Upheld by stillness. 


Miss Raine’s most interesting sequence of poems is that built y 
from a famous image from the Venerable Bede's Ecclesiastical Histor 
about life being, ebene Christianity came, like a sparrow flying from 
darkness into the lighted meadhall and out again into the dé arknes 
Miss Raine’s sequence too ends with the sparrow flying out ‘home 
with not one dear image in the heart’. In her introduction she speak 
of having cut out from this collection, since they seemed unsucces 
ful, poems using ecclesiastical imagery. One wonders if her bes 
poems don’t show a point of view consistent with the old ealdorman 
pagan beliefs. ‘I am the way to die,’ says the Woman to Lover in th 
poem of the same name; here we are in that shuddery world of th 
White Goddess, Mutabilitie, and Vala. The very last poem invite 
you to sleep at the tree’s root and it has this same shuddery qualit 
You go whizzing out, you sparrow, into the darkness. 
Of course other poems don’t seem to have this idea behind them 
‘I piece the divine fragments into the mandala’ and “The seed o 
man is ravished by the corn’. In short there are Lamb poems wher 
it’s O.K., and there’s resurrection; there are also Tiger poems wher 
we all go down into Death. As a poet she gives you the Thrusheros 
Grange v. the Wuthering Heights view of things without th 
Hareton-Cathy marriage that identifies these two states. There 
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nothing wrong with that except don’t take comfort from her poetry. 
When she says that ‘our words, our conceptions only name a world 
¢ shadows’ and that ‘bird-silence’ is a better language, wouldn't it be 
rather horrible if the speaker in that poem were right? 


I'm a sucker for the Illustrated London News Christmas Supple- 
nent; just the peaceful bliss of looking at detailed pictures of 
coaches rolling over snowy roads and at mouth-watering Dutch still 
lifes. Lenore Pratt's Birch Light gives me this sort of pleasure, for 
she knows how to give you various Canadian outdoor scenes as a 
900d landscape painter would and that’s that: “The names of ferns, 
hart’s tongues, ostrich, cinnamon, / Are pressed like keepsakes of an 
ld felicity Between these pages.’ 


Readers of Northern Review may remember some very sensitive 
stories by Charles Eaton, who has just published The Greenhouse 
: the Garden. There was one story | remember about an old lady- 

mpire who almost got a young man in the Department of E xternal 
\fairs in Rio de Janerio. Here the lady vampire has become flowers; 
| don't think I've ever read a collection of poems that had so many 
flowers in it. To list them would ‘dizzy the arithmetic of memory’. 
They seem to be southern flowers; I take it that Mr Eaton is a 
southerner. Sometimes the poems could be by Quentin in Faulkner’s 
The Sound and the Fury and sometimes they could be by Quentin’s 
uncle. Mr Eaton’s line is long and his arguments are entangled, 
purposely so; ‘Not all of memory is where we want to go again’ is 
a typical opener. In three pages I counted four ‘as though’ clauses 
and what with the flowers and the rhetoric and the involved syntax 
you have to watch your step. One phrase, ‘corpulent wisteria’, really 
reverberates; you get the idea of all this pretty flower stuff being 
hellishly ugly, which is interesting for a change. “The historical 
present boxwood smell’ stays with me, or I made a note of it. In 
The Marriage of Martyrs’ the clever idea is that the flame is just as 
much a martyr as the heretic is; after all he’s burning it as much as 
tis him. It’s a slick idea, but that’s not to say anything against it. 


I thought R. A. D. Ford’s poems in Window on the North showed 
admirable competence, though they don’t annihilate you. I liked the 
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geranium on the window of the northern cabin being ‘Putney ‘ip 
extremis’. 1 guess you can say there are three or four things Mr Fogg 
can do: he can do smooth translations of Russian and Spanish poems 
simple poems about the horror of living in the northern Canadiap 
wastes, more complicated ones about perception: “Things uncop. 
nected seem in harmony, blazon / Before me, the shotgun becomes ; 
decoration on the wall.’ One should be grateful to Mr Ford if only fo, 
the fact that he has given us a 1954 Pasternak lyric, ‘Indian Summer 
which evidently caused controversy in Russia. If only slight); 
obscure lyrics about the weather could set off excitement of am 
kind in Canada. Finally, Mr Ford’s piéce de résistance is a long 
political poem about a disillusioned Spanish Republican in Moscow 
If ever a theme could make a political poem this one should—Wester, 
man caught between the two millstones of Catholic Spain and 
Atheist Russia: 

Oh city of the gypsies, I can 

Come back no more, but tell 

The Civil Guard, the foe 

Of simple men, I failed— 

They will be glad to know. 

What parallels Mr Ford sees between the two millstones are fair] 
enthralling: both Spain and Russia at one time almost orientalized 
both going in for extreme cathedrals of their respective gods—th 
tortured baroque v. the tortured ‘cenotaph’ in Red Square. Perhap 
the verse form muzzles the whole thing too much, rather thar 
suggesting passion under restraint. 


At first glance Sir Herbert Read’s lyrics seem rather sentimental 
‘God bless those wives and their strong / Men’s endeavours’ still seem: 
so to me. In a confession poem, “The Gold Disc’, the speaker says 
‘I have found peace beyond violence / And gaze steadily into the 
gold disc that blurs all hard distinctions.’ Well, of course, Eternity 
and all that, but quite often you move through a lyric to be pre 
sented at the end not with a proper ending but with a gold disc: ‘Le 
it be your last endeavour /To keep the cold outside the shroud 
Clang, clang, is the effect that has on me and I’m not convinced th: 
poem was something that just had to be written. 

In ‘Moon’s Farm, A Dialogue for Three Voices’, the philosophica 
argument between the man’s three souls is so complex that you 
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ve to get intrigued. First of all you see the hero coming back to a 
| leserted farm in Northumbria somewhere to a struggle with the 
poblem of what is what; you also get an interesting t tangle of several 

ers of historical and personal time. It all seems, nevertheless, as if 

's going to be one of those nostalgia-dripping affairs where you go 
e to the old place and sigh. But the toughness of the thinking 
changes it all to something better. One of the voices sees God as 
Nature: ‘His eyes are red berries in yon hedge / Or the glittering 
quartz in the stone.’ This melancholy belief combined with a dis- 
cussion of what the first verse of John means somehow gives the 
reader a sensation of being really in search of Truth. The other 
deoties trotted out—aesthetic design in the Cosmos, knowing thy- 
a transcendentalism, materialism—are all briefly and satisfactorily 
suspended, even muddled. ‘Man’s foundations are two tombs’ seems 
brilliant to me. The Second Voice ends up preferring stagnancy in 
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one place to nomadic wandering; this reminds one of Wordsworth’: 
birthplace tyranny. Myths breed better in fixed places—I wonder. 
Man should be rooted, live in the presence of things, continues the 
voice. The poem ends with the image of a clock in the old farm, 
house whose hands never moved. All reality for the Second Voice 
seems summed up in this memory of place and past. Perhaps it's 
not cheering to know that all you can grab for is a sense of place. 
but Sir Herbert makes it very explainable. 

Gael Turnbull's Bjarni is a small collection of translations from 
Norse Sagas and poems suggested by them. Readers may have pre. 
viously tei Mr Turnbull's translations of French-Canadian poets, 
Here the style is simple, the lines any length, but always a satis. 
factory one. Everything sounds as if it grew that way. I found ‘An 
Irish Monk on Lindisfarne about 650 A.D.’ a very convincing glance 
at a past situation: pleasant Ireland, bleak Lindisfarne, why on earth 
am I in this monastery? 


How you review anthologies of poetry may not, as yet, have been 
discovered. I’ve seen reviews that quibbled at the choice of this and 
the choice of that: ‘But surely Thomas's best poem is not this one 
but . . . I should have thought,’ and so on. Another odd effect poetn 
anthologies can have, besides eliciting either/or catalogues from 
their reviewers, is why, why should this poem follow that poem. As 
long as anthologies are based on which poet is older than that poet 
there is going to be something uncomfortable about them. 

The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry gives you forty years of 
English poetry; several things occurred to me as I read it. How often 
English poets are overwhelmed by landscape—landscape remembered 
landscape of childhood. I've just been reading Anne Bronté’s Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall, and if you cut out characters and dialogue, what you 
have left is professional eye-moving description of landscape just ‘ 
cood if not better than half the poems in this collection. re 
you get a poet who's interested in words, in style as much as in 
personal memories of the rushes at the culvert. Then bang! A tre 
mendous lyric like ‘Fern Hill’. This explains most of the hills in the 


book—Hardy, Lawrence, Eliot, Auden, Campbell, MacNeice. Ven 


few love poems; I thought Edith Sitwell won hands down for 
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sorgeousness. When you read a very funny bitter poem like David 
Wright’s ‘Moral Story 2’ where Poetry, now neglected, after a big 
runaround during wartime, is compared to a raddled old tart in 
Piccadilly, you long for an anthologist who collected just this extreme 
stuff and left the quiet hedge school alone. The poetry of excess 


needs more friends. 


What can you say of Mr Hayward’s anthology The Penguin Book 
¢ English Verse: each poem implies a complicated whirl of critical 
machinery. A miraculous thing for value with its gold and pink 
gingham cover and 150 poets! There should be more Americans; the 
Cummings poem is the most exciting Cummings I’ve ever read. 
Surely Cummings’s best things are the scandalous and funny ones. 
Who is this gink named Gawd?’ But that way reviewer’s madness 


lies. 
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Further Reviews 


THE LETTERS OF D. H. LAWRENCE. Edited and with an 
introduction by Aldous Huxley. British Book Service 
mann). 890 pp. $6.00. 

THE LETTERS OF THOMAS WOLEE. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Elizabeth Nowell. Saunders (Scribner's). 798 pp. 
$11.95. 


The figure of the sensitive young provincial who, armed only with 
the certainty that he is vifted, sets out to conquer the world and 
leave his mark upon his time, is familiar in the imaginative literature 
of Europe. The encounter between such a man, who is often an 
artist, and the established, respectable society of his time is the 
central theme, and provides the main point of tension, in some of 
the most significant novels by such writers as Balzac, Stendhal, 
Thomas sell and Joyce. I could not help thinking of this whole 
tradition when I read the recently published letters of Thomas 
Wolfe, and read again the letters of D. H. Lawrence in the splendid 
edition which Aldous Huxley brought out in 1932 and which has 
now been re-issued. 

In one of his early letters Wolfe speaks of ‘the chaos of interesting 
things that come crow ding forward to be told’, and to read these 
two volumes is like reading a gigantic collection of endlessly fasci- 
nating notes for two great novels. How closely they follow the 
pattern of the European artist novels: first, the early, humble be- 
ginnings of the two heroes, then their encounter with the world and 
the fight for recognition, their struggle and conflict with publishers 
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and society in general, their rebellion against established values, their 
tempestuous personal relationships, their wanderings (‘I have the 
heart of a far-wanderer and a farer-forth into unknown places,’ 
writes Wolfe, and Lawrence speaks of the ‘restless “questing beast” 
part of me’), and finally their early deaths, caused in both cases by 
diseases of the lungs. And alw ays, from the very beginning to—almost 
literally—their last breaths, there is the compelling necessity to com- 
municate experience, no matter how trivial, to set everything down 
on paper, almost as if, through the mere act of recording, some 
semblance of order could be imposed upon the chaos of interesting 
things. ‘It may be before I am done,’ writes Wolfe, ‘that I shall say 
something important—that in the mad rush to get it down, something 
of high worth may come out.’ 

To draw attention to this similarity of pattern is not to say, of 
course, that Lawrence and Wolfe were similar writers. Clearly they 
were not; their preoccupations, and hence the major themes of their 
novels, were quite different. But what does become clear when one 
reads their letters side by side is that they shared certain tempera- 
mental traits. In both cases we are dealing with a romantic tempera- 
ment that confronts the world spontaneously and directly. Their 
quest is primarily a 1 search for their own identity. ‘In one sense,’ 
writes Wolfe, and it applies to Lawrence also, ‘my whole effort for 
years might be described as an effort to fathom my own design, to 
explore my own channels, to discover my own ways.’ Their voyage 
of F self-discovery led them first into contact with the established 
values of their respective societies, and they both rejected these 
values because, to begin with, it seemed to them that men could not 
fully realize themselves, and genius could not properly function, 
within the existing framework. 


I was a child of faith [Wolfe writes to Maxwell Perkins]. I grew up 
in the most conservative section of America, and as a child I put an 
almost unquestioning belief and confidence in the things that were 
told me... . / As I grew older I began to see the terrible and shocking 
differences between appearance and reality all around me. 

I thought that I had come upon a horrible catastrophe, a whole universe 
of volcanic infamy. . . . I thought I had to tell this thing to some 
one. ... 1 don't anells to tell you what happened. I was received either 
with smiles of amused and pitying tolerance or with curt reprimands, 
admonitions to shut up, not to talk about my betters. . . . Then slowly, 
like some one living in a nightmare only to wake up and find out that 
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the nightmare is really true, . . . | began to discover that all these fine 
words, these splendid precepts, these noble teachings had no meaning 


at all, because the very people who professed them had no belief in 
them. 


Even in the high temple of culture, at Harvard, he found that things 
were not very p only more polished. New England sophistica- 
tion seemed to him trivial, the vaunted culture of Harvard super. 
ficial. ‘1 have a horror of becoming like those wretched little rats 
at Harvard who are at the mercy of their pangs and quivers, wh 
whine about their “art”, he writes. Wherever he looked, he say 
‘the whole natural impulse of creation checked and hampered at 
every place’. And so he became passionately convinced ‘that this 
system of living must be changed, that men must have a new faith, 
a new heroism, a new belief, if life is to be made better’. Lawrence 
might have written that. 

More decisively than Wolfe, Lawrence rejected the established 
values of his society. Within the existing framework, he thought, 
men and women could not achieve ‘w bihemene’ (a favourite Lawrence 
term). The final symbol of the negative forces operating in European 
society was the first world war. * Kangaroo, which was not written 
until 1923, Richard Somers says that ‘since the war burst my 
bubble of humanity I’m a pessimist, a black pessimist about the 
present human world’. We can trace the evolution of that feeling 
in the letters which Lawrence wrote in 1915 and 1916. These letters 
are among the most powerful and most moving in the collection 
they are also the most painful. “The only thing now to be done,’ he 
writes in February 1916, ‘is either to go down with the ship, sink 
with the ship, or, as much as one can, leave the ship, and like 
castaway live a life apart. . . . I will not live any more in this time. 
But Lawrence, as the letters also make clear, was not really a pes 
simist, and he could not really live apart. He was too much involved 
in his time, too much hurt by what men were doing to each other 
And so he never ceases to dream of a world in which men and 
women could find fulfilment. And even while he is speaking of 
himself as an outlaw and a brigand, he cries out: “Think what 
splendid world we shall have, when each man shall seek joy and 
aan rather than getting and having.’ And so, even as he 
rails against society, he becomes obsessed by the idea of founding 
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somewhere a colony in which it would be possible to find complete 
fulfilment. This is his dream of the Utopia which he called 
ananim’, and which he hoped to realize somewhere in the far 
West, in California, or the South Sea Islands. There, he wrote to 
Cynthia Asquith in 1917, he would ‘make a little new world, like 
a seed which drops on fertile soil, and germinates with a new earth 
ond a new heaven.’ 

When the war was over, Frieda and he left England, and we have 
a long series of letters from all over the world, containing brilliant 
observations of people and places as well as chronicling Lawrence's 
endless quest for wholeness. He moves restlessly from place to place, 
unable to settle down anywhere. The East, he writes from Ceylon, 
repels him, it is ‘queer’ and ‘seems to bleed one’s energy’. So he 
noves on to Australia, and there he feels like ‘the errant dead, or 
the as-yet-unborn’, and he longs for Europe, ‘for old civilisation and 
for real human understanding’. It becomes clear as one reads the 
letters that he knew all the time, while he was wandering about the 
world like a latter-day Childe Harold, that he was indulging in a 
form of escape. ‘We make a mistake forsaking England and moving 
out into the periphery of life,’ he writes from Ceylon. ‘After all, 
Taormina, Ceylon, Africa, America—as far as we go, they are only 
the negation of what we ourselves stand for and are: and we're 
rather like Jonah running away from the place we belong. That 
is the conclusion that is forced on me.’ 

The most endearing thing about both Lawrence and Wolfe is 
that they could never for long deceive themselves, and that in the 
end they always faced themselves, and the world, honestly. Of 
course there is a good deal of posturing and attitudinizing in 
Lawrence and Wolfe, never more obvious than when they see them 
selves as lonely eagles battling against the world, and pretend that 
they do not really care about what the world does to them. But of 
course they do. And so they are constantly explaining their positions 
and const intly defending themselves. They must hammer home their 
points, repeating, endlessly repeating. It ‘does get a bit wearisome. 
But in the end we are left with an overwhelming impression of two 
men driven by the sheer passion for life. In spite of all its excesses 
and all its exaggerations, the romantic temperament is still appealing. 
No-one can help being profoundly moved when Lawrence cries 
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out: ‘Whatever the unborn and the dead may know, they cannot 
know the beauty, the marvel of being alive in the flesh’, and when 
Wolfe, writing from his death-bed to Maxwell Perkins, reminds him 
of the time they met and ‘went out on the café on the river and had 
a drink and later went on top of the tall building, and all the 
strangeness and the glory and the power of life and of the city was 
below.’ 

Henry Kreisey 


THE TOWERS OF TREBIZOND. Rose Macaulay. Collins. 289 
pp: $3.00. 


EUROPA MINOR: journey INTO COASTAL TURKEY. Lord Kinross, 
Musson (John Murray). 150 pp. $4.00. 


THE LYCIAN SHORE. Freya Stark. Musson (John Murray), 
216 pp. $5.50. 

A case could be made for the Queen of Sheba as the world’s first 
recorded tourist. Biblical characters don’t travel for pleasure: from 
Lucifer and Adam onwards they make business trips only. But the 
Queen as far as we know had no axe to grind; she journeyed ‘for t 
admire and for to see’ and she was certainly not the last to prov 
the natives with hard questions. Perhaps she even wrote a_ book 
about it. There has always been a market for royal memoirs. 

Nowadays, when people have more money, longer holidays, and 
faster transportation than ever before, there are more pleasure trippers 
than ever before, and more people writing about it. Today there is 
hardly a region of the world un-inked by the eager travel-writer, 
unmarked by his tire tread, unfocused in his lens. Yes there is 
though. It is nice to think that maps remain constant and progres 
is deceptive. To replace the medieval, Renaissance, and later terra 
incognitae, the strange seas and clouded forests marked ‘Here be: 
monsters’, we now have the vast impenetrable tracts of Sovietic 
Deserta. 

Fashions in travel are inexplicable. Why is it that one year all j 
Istria and the next we are for the Caribbean? Travel-writers, lik 
horse flies moved by a common urge, settle in clouds on one succulen: 
area, drain it dry, and then move on to another, how chosen? A fei 
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years ago it was Mexico that inspired the most books; then, with a 
typical irrational zigzag, southern Italy with its islands. Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Bulgaria are all sadly untouched: the 
travel-writer has had reluctantly to bypass these delectable forbidden 
sardens and move on south. We have seen the popularity of 
Dalmatia, Greece, the Aegean. Now it is Turkey. There is every 
indication that South America, however remote and expensive, is to 
be next. 

Travellers, and travel-writers, separate themselves neatly into four 
oroups, OF Polonius-combinations of the four. First there are the 
Plaque-hunters, who will go kilometres out of their way to see a 
crumbling heap of stones that was once the first Italian Angevin 
tress; or Who will cheerfully hold up trafhe for minutes while 
leaning out to read a plaque that says ‘On this Spot General Brock 
paused and shouted: “Push on, York Volunteers!” ’ So that you know 
where my prejudices lie, I prefer these, although you should realize 
that you do well to stick to the book—the country in reality is 
probably a barren stretch, of interest only to the imagination. 

Cordon Bleus, the second group, do not disguise the fact that they 
are interested exclusively in the fleshpots of travel. It is not just that 
they can tell you what restaurant to hit at the height of its fish 
season, and what vintage year is a bargain where, although these 
are useful to know; to them the world is what Europe was to Big 
Mama in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—‘one huge goddam auction sale’. 
All these Pauper’s Guides to Europe that appear increasingly every 
year fit into this category. The authors can tell you where to buy 
tweeds cheap (Ireland) and what to buy in Paris (nothing, if you're 
going any place else). What they can’t, or don’t, tell you is about 
anything you can’t buy, eat, wear, or lie on, or with. Paupers, 
apparently, are all materialists. 

Group Three is the literary equivalent of the tourist who remem- 
bers Siena as ‘that town, you remember, where we met that couple 
from Minnesota who knew Fred’; the tourist who must drop in on 
that German friend of Enid’s. Contact with the people is the thing. 
‘It's the people I want to meet.’ These Contact Men can be high- 
flown, in which case their pages are studded with references to 
‘Palazzo Poinsettia, exquisite quattrocento, where I passed a charming 
week, the guest of the Marchese. No-one can be authoritative on 
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Umbrian art till he has seen the frescoes. Alas, the palazzo is no 
open to the general public.’ Or they can be low-life, and count the 
minute lost that is not spent interviewing and eliciting comical re 
marks from gondoliers, taxi-drivers, sponge-fishers, prima divas, and 
if the writer is especially annoying, prostitutes. (This is the sort of 
thing George Borrow did so “a in The Bible in Spain, but the 
modern Rsationees haven't his insight, camaraderie, or verve. They 
are just Contact Men.) Contact Men know people and stay with 
them all over the globe, and, apparently, in publishers’ offices too 
Their books are often easy to spot, although trying for classifying 
librarians, with titles like “Through the Gates of Doom’ or ‘The 
Assassin on the Shoeshine Stand’, 

These three groups we have had with us since travel-writing began 
Group Four is a modern upgrowth, a product of this century. Now 
the travel-writer feels it is not enough to find strange sights—he must 
also be finding his soul, or at least looking for it. His wandering js 
part of the eternal wandering; he must have intimations of im. 
mortality. There is a great gulf between Victorian travel-writing and 
the products of today. There was a splurge of travel-writing in the 
Victorian era; Victorian gentlemen, and, notably, ladies, as inde. 
fatigable as the Queen of Sheba, toured everywhere, by boat, train, 
horse, camel, and hammock. Though they report tirelessly on views, 
wines, mules, beds, bugs, and revolutions, we do not learn from 
them if they are soulsick—they did not consider that the affair of the 
reader. And we may wonder, reading even the silliest ‘Jaunts in 
Sunny Sicily’, if modern travel books will be half as useful to a 
later generation. 

Intimations came up like thunder after the First World War. The 
Lawrences, T.E. and D.H., did a great deal to help the trend along. 
Wanderings in exotic parts were symbolic of the cosmic search, an 
attempt to find the right milieu for internal psychological warfare. 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is Arabia Deserta with intimations 
(not to mention a world war) added. But Intimators as they are 
writing today are a lesser breed. Books and magazines are full of 
travel incidents, teeth-gritting pasticherie, usually designed to show the 
measureless superior sensitivity of the Intimator, surrounded as he is by 
crass natives with noses to the grindstone or crass Americans with 


eyes to the camera. All around him are pleasure-seekers, picnicking 
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r bargaining or thinking about millimetres in the Van Gogh country, 
but only he knows, pm he suffers. Either of the Lawrences would 
undoubtedly drop him down a well. 

Books in all these genres can be excellent. Early in Rose Macaulay's 
new novel, The Tow ers of Trebizond, there is this conversation: 

Aunt Dot said, ‘How many of our friends are in Turkey just now? 

‘A lot,’ I said. ‘They are all writing their Turkey books. David and 
Charles are somewhere by the Black Sea, following Xenophon and 
Jason about. . . . Freya and Derek are somewhere camping in Anatolia. 
Margaret Beckfond was in the Meander valley when last heard of, 
digging away for Hittites. I don’t know where Patrick is, probably 
somewhere near Smyrna. And I think Steven is in Istanbul, lecturing 
to the University.’ 

Aunt Dot said she must get down to her Turkey book quickly or she 
would be forestalled by all these tiresome people. Writers all seemed 
to get the same idea at the same time. 

The author herself would obviously rather be writing a Turkey 
book than a novel, and this is what she has to a large and very 
enjoyable extent done. Some of the country she has covered before 
in that supremely pleasurable travel book, Pleasure of Ruins. The 
story the travel reminiscences are threaded on concerns Aunt Dot's 
excursion to the Black Sea in company with niece, camel, and High 
Church clergyman, her intention to convert the backward Turkish 
women to Anglicanism. The narrator-niece, a girl with an Angela 
Thirkell style and a Graham Greene soul, has her own troubles, but 
strings along for the ride (chiefly on the camel) and for the chance 
of seeing her lover. It is difficult not to believe that Miss Macaulay 
is executing a neat parody of the Graham Greene theme of the 
Catholic abroad, this time with the C. of E. cast as a lackadaisical 
Hound of Heaven, a biscuit-eater if there ever was one. 

Well, let us see what Freya and Patrick are doing. Freya Stark’s 
The Lycian Shore and Lord Kinross’s Europa Minor are good solid 
Plaque-hunting books that are well worth your time. The authors 
cover roughly the same stretch of Turkish coast, having cruised in 
the same British Consul’s same small yacht (the consul must wonder 
if he is ever to have his ship to himself again), although Miss Stark 

| g g 
is more interested in the Greek offshore islands, and Lord Kinross 
avoids these. The latter is a conscientious Plaque-hunter, but you 
sense that his real desire is to be a Contact Man, only he is mercifully 
not very good at it, so wisely desists. The effort of withstanding 
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temptation, however, gives the book a plodding, pedestrian style, 

In The Lycian Shore the same coast comes alive. Miss Stark is a 
Plaque-hunter of rare value and knowledge. She re-creates the 
civilization and morale of the pre-Alexandrian island and coastal 
cities, wondering why they fell prey to Alexander; why they Were 
ready for some great ch: inge. ‘It is a pity perhaps,’ she says, ‘that we 
chiefly study a ‘cual age which we do not look like imitating, 
rather than the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman, full of examples and 

varnings: for they were working through wars, through vel 
federations and monarchies, towards unity. . Innumer able par. 
ticularisms comparable to modern wesieinalinene sanpeded: the great 
powers... threw dark shadows; the continuation of small autonomies 
retarded the whole process. These hindrances made the Greek world 
uncertain and out of tune: they brought to an end a great age which 
could only have continued if a perception of unity had prey ailed and 
transformed it.’ 

It still holds true of this book, as of so many of Group One, that 
to a mind less well equipped than Miss Stark’s the terrain will be 
without interest. You will be perfectly content not to holiday there, 
unless, of course, you get an invitation from the consul with the 
yacht. 


Diana Go.psporoucn 


THE LAST OF THE WINE. Mary 
Renault. 398 pp. Longmans. $3.25. 


colours of medieval 
makes a_ remarkably 
central theme. 


courtly love, 
uni nteresting 





The historical novel fails altogether 
if it does not stand up as a novel, if 
its excellence is wholly in historical 
reconstruction and not in its specifi- 
cally novelistic qualities; indeed, if 
the characters do not live and engage 
our concern the historical reconstruc- 
tion itself remains lifeless and un- 
convincing. In The Last of the Wine 
Athens is a tidy white marble model 
of itself, peopled by celebrities like a 
stage-direction in Beerbohm’s ‘Savona- 
rola’. Socrates dominates the minds 
of the leading characters by conver- 
sing in the authentic accents of Ben- 
jamin Jowett. The classical habit of 
pederasty, shown through a magnify- 
ing lens tinted with the glowing 
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The episode of the 
Isthmian Games is je ndid. There 
is a good naval battle, and there is 
real excitement in the gathering of 
the Seventy for the assault on Athens 
of the Thirty Tyrants. But this novel 
does not justify the serious attention 


and high praise it has received. 


BOSWELL IN SEARCH OF A 
WIFE. Edited by Frank Brady and 
Frederick A. Pottle. McGraw-Hill 
390 pp. $7.20. 

This is the sixth volume of the 
Yale Edition of Boswell’s papers; like 
the others, it is adroitly edited and 
with the exception of a blatant dust: 
jacket, splendidly produced. Perhaps 
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iacket is not completely out of 
jing, though, for J.B., reckless 

th claret, was for an embrace in a 
jingy dean with a poxy wench, or a 
~wapse bout of wits in a sleazy tavern. 
r » didn’t mind if the colours of his 
life clashed; he wore everything, and 
indulged himself alike in carnation 
snd in rue. 

This volume covers the vears 1766— 
1769, his ‘marvellous years’ say the 
ditors, and they are right. It is true 
that in those years he was venereally 
infected (by my count) five times 
though finally purified for matri- 

my by Dr Kennedy’ s ‘Lisbon Diet 
Drink” ._ but in that little time he 
so established himself at the Scottish 

ublished and basked in the fame 

‘this Account of Corsica, appeared in 
the costume of a Corsican chief i 
Garrick’s notorious Stratford Jubilee, 
njoyed some of his happiest and most 
productive interludes with Dr John- 
son, and conducted a most elaborate 
< Ae aking quest for a suitable 

. He Gxed_ finally on his cousin 
Peggie Montgomerie. “That valuable 
woman will make me the man I wish 

be, he noted. We can watch it 
happen, see how her letters and con- 
humane, gentle, and affec- 
tionate, bring out the best in Boswell, 
his subtle appraisal of men, including 
his dificult father, his romantic sensi- 
bility, his passion for family honour. 
The book begins in an Arcadian pose 
before a gardener’s daughter, and ends 
in an honourable marriage. She was a 
lite] e older than he, and. he ‘observed 
v ith pleasure’ , as he ‘calmly and 
solemnly’ viewed the tomb of Shake- 
speare, that the Bard’s wife was older 
than her husband. Boswell was just 
29, and what a life he had enjoyed: 
he had collected Voltaire, Rousseau, 
a Johnson, General Paoli, David 

Hume, Lord Monboddo, had rioted 
upon a hundred lousy beds and be- 
come famous. Who was Shakespeare 
at 29? A Shake-scene, nothing more. 
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A monkish specialist in sin, peering 
querulously from his scriptorium, 
would call these Boswell journals an 
exercise in vanity. To which Boswell 
replies: ‘I cannot think there is any 
harm in such a vanity, when a 
man is sensible of it and it has no 
great effect upon him. It enlivens me.’ 
Indeed it enlarged his consciousness, 
this vanity, as he observes elsewhere; 
it turned a savage and melancholy 
Scot into a great man. 


BERNARD SHAW: uis LIFE, worK 
AND FRIENDS. St John Irvine. Mac- 
millan (Constable). 640 pp. $7.50. 


Shaw came, as he said himself, of 
a family of southern Irish ‘down- 
starts; Mr Irvine is very much an 
Ulsterman, and a good part of his 
very bulky book is taken up with 
digs at the Republic. A good part of 
it, too, is given to old man’s talk 
about Shaw’s sex life. Mr Irvine is 
not an economical writer and he often 
takes a page to make a small point, 
but he expresses his personality all 
over the place. And because this 
personality is an intriguing one, that 
of a cantankerous, opinionated north- 
ern Irish Protestant, Mr Irvine's life 
of his old friend is free of the dullness 
of most ‘official’ biography. It will not 
stand alone (and need not, for Shaw 
seems to have licensed other official 
biographers), but it will be valued 
for the light it throws on its subject 
as a human person, if a very odd one. 
Since GBS was a crank, as anyone 
must be in whom intellect is so pre- 
dominant, his life is a comedy. It is a 
comedy more touching than any he 
wrote himself. 


THE FIREBRAND. wiLi1AM LYoNn 
MACKENZIE AND THE REBELLION IN 
UPPER CANADA. William Kilbourn. 
With wood engravings by Rosemary 
Kilbourn. 300 pp. Clarke, Irwin. 
$5.00. 


The historian cannot help interpret- 
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ing the past in terms of the present; 
more important, however, he is not 
obliged to interpret the present in 
the light of the past. Mr Kilbourn 
presents William Lyon Mackenzie as 
a person whose being is important for 
its own sake, not for what it led to. 
Indeed, says the author with salutary 
exaggeration, Mackenzie led to noth- 
ing. ‘He is the sort of character we 
most emphatically did not become.’ 
And the same is true of his contem 
poraries like Strachan (‘it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to imagine 
there ever was such a man’) or the 
outrageous Head. 

Having wisely warned us to forget 
our political present and recent past, 
the author is able to evoke the 
atmosphere and tell the story of Up- 
per Canada after Simcoe and before 
Durham as nobody has done it be- 
fore. The world he re-creates crackles 
with life. His Mackenzie is complete; 
though his domestic life is touched 
on only lightly (for this is the story 
of Mackenzie the prophet, not a 
definitive biography), there is never 
any doubt that he has one, that this 
formidable and disturbing public figure 
is a man of flesh and blood. A man, 
too, of tragic dignity that survives 
even the grotesque absurdity of Mont- 
gomery’s Tavern and the long anti- 
climax of the after years. 

First-rate history cannot be other 
than first-rate literature. Mr Kilbourn 
knows this and triumphantly exempli- 
fies it. His triumph is only slightly 
blemished at the points where his 
faith in his subject and his style quite 
unnecessarily falters, and he changes 
a minor fact out of a purely imaginary 
literary necessity. These deviations 
are scrupulously noted in the back of 
the book, so that no real harm is 
done; but it is upsetting after being 
convinced by a lively description of 
York in 1825 to learn from the notes 
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that some of the salient features de 
scribed were actually not yet there. 
Nevertheless the book, with its fine 
wood engravings, is a delight and , 
treasure. Let us hope that unlike its 
subject it will lead to something. Mr 
Kilbourn remarks that our early his. 
tory is peopled by characters in search 
of an author. It is to be hoped that 
they will all find their Kilbourns, 


THE SWEET SCIENCE. A, | 
Liebling. Macmillan (Viking). 30 
pp- $4.50. 

‘Sweet Science of Bruising!’—M; 
Liebling quotes freely from what he 
calls ‘the great historian’s Magnum 
Opus’. The great historian was Pierce 
Egan, the “Toynbee of the London 
prize ring’; his magnum opus, five 
volumes of Boxiana published at in 
tervals between 1813 and 1828. Lieh 
ling, his noble successor, has followed 
closely the pattern of his master. Egan 
compiled his books from 

publi 


articles { hirst 
ished in magazines, Liebling from 
a series which appeared in the New 
Yorker. 

The prospective reader need have 
no abiding interest in, knowledge of, 
or even a liking for ‘the manly sports, 
for the Sweet Art of Writing has 
transfigured the Sweet Science of 
Fighting. ‘How many goodly creatures 
are there here!’ Managers, trainers 
all the men who live for and near the 


ring, make the Heroes work to hold 
the centre of the stage; vet, being 
Heroes, they succeed, and two 


three of the fights described are surely 
worthy of the great Pierce Egan him 
self. It could be (though “Liebling 
might call it heresy) that the pup 
has outstripped his master. 

Publishers are inclined to advertise 
one book ‘for mother’, another 
father’. Why not The Sweet Science 
‘for grandmother’? If she doesn’t like 
it, get a new grandmother. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
THE MUSES ARE HEARD. Trw- _ also offers the spectacle of show people 


man Capote. Random House. 192 pp. on tour and a few revealing, it fleet- 


) 


$3.75. ing, glimpses of life in Leningrad. 
This entertaining chronicle of eight Opening night, with its moments of 
davs in the world tour of the first high farce, was an immense anti- 
\{merican theatrical company to visit climax. It left the tour’s organizers 
the S Soviet Union reads like a beauti- 

ully disciplined, witty scenario for a 
¢ comedy. It starts with the official 
briefing of the company in East Berlin 
and moves riotously toward the first 
performance of Porgy and Bess in 
Leningrad on December the 26th, 
1955, It has a wealth of comic tne 
characters—among them a bejewelled, the Russians puzzled and bemused by 
nitwitted American, a jazz-happy the plot of Porgy and shocked by its 
tor, also bejewelled, and Miss Lydia, eroticism, though demonstrably richer, 
hy Russian chaperon who expected from this Western visitation, by a 


Paul Robeson to be in the cast. It few new tunes to whistle and hum. 


and hangers-on incredulous that they 
had not master-minded another smash 
hit and a melting of barriers between 
East and West; the performers in- 
sensible, after four years of touring, 
to any difference between playing 
Muncie, Indiana and Leningrad; and 


Contributors 


Morpecar Ricuxer has published two novels, The Acrobats and 
Son of a Smaller Hero, and he has just completed his third book, 
{ Choice of Enemies, which he discusses in his interview with 
Nathan Cohen. 

NaTHAN CouHEN, Toronto drama critic and chairman of the television 
and radio series ‘Fighting Words’, was in England for two months 
last summer, where he interviewed Evelyn Waugh, Joyce Cary, 
John Gielgud, Kingsley Martin, and other writers and intellectuals, 
for the CBC. 

GrorcE JoHNSTON is in England this year. He teaches English a 

Carleton College, Ottawa, and his short stories and poetry have “iti 
published in the New Yorker, Atlantic Monthly, Avon Book of 
Modern Writing, and elsewhere. 

\uic—e Munro lives in Vancouver. Her stories have appeared in the 
Canadian Forum, Queen's Quarterly, Chatelaine, and Mayfair, and 
a number have been broadcast by the CBC. She first began publish- 


ing fiction several years ago while she was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario. 


A. J. M. Smirn, the well-known poet and editor, is currently pre- 
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paring The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse. He has published two 
collections of his own poetry, News of the Phoenix and Other Poems 
(1943) and A Sort of Ecstasy (1954). 


Geratp Scorr recently exhibited a selection of his oils and drawin 


—among which were line-portraits of some of the actors in the last 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival—at the Greenwich Art Gallery in 
Toronto. 
Puytus Gor.ies lives in Toronto. She wrote a good deal while she 
was at university a few years ago and has recently begun working 
on poetry once again. 

Roperick Haic-Brown lives in Campbell River on Vancouver Island 
and his books and articles are published in many countries. Amon 
his books are A River Never Sleeps, Return to the River, The 
Western Angler, Starbuck Valley Winter, and Measure of the Year, 
Mr Haig-Brown serves as a magistrate and is an active conserva- 
tionist. 

Douctas Grant is editor of the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
He. has just published Margaret the First, a biography of Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle. He has also written The Fuel of 
the Fire, a highly-praised personal record of the Second World War, 
and has edited literary anthologies for Penguin Books and other 
publishers. 

Daryx Hine began publishing poetry while he was in his teens, and 
his work has since appeared in a number of magazines. He is from 
Vancouver and is now doing graduate work at McGill University. 
Cartye Kine, Head of the Department of English at the University 
of Saskatchewan, is a frequent contributor of literary essays and 
reviews to Canadian magazines. 
James Reaney teaches at the University of Manitoba. His book of 
poems, The Red Heart, won the Governor General’s Award in 1949, 
He has just completed a long poem called A Suit of Nettles. 

Henry Krersex teaches at the University of Alberta. He published a 
novel, The Rich Man, in 1948. 

Drana Gotpssoroucu has worked for a book publisher and a news 
paper, and is now in advertising. Turkey was one of the countries 
she visited on an extensive tour of Europe from which she returned 
last autumn. 
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